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PLAYTIME  FOR  CAROL 

THIS  LITTLE  DEAF-BLIND  GIRL  AT  TWO  AND  A 
HALF  YEARS  ENJOYS  A  GAME  OF  “pAT-A-CAKE” 
WITH  DOLLY. 


FLOWER  ENCHANTMENT 

SHE  MAY  NOT  BE  ABLE  TO  SEE  THE  POSY  SHE 
HOLDS,  BUT  CAROL  CAN — AND  DOES — ENJOY 
ITS  FRAGRANCE. 
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CAROL’S  FIRST  THREE  YEARS 


DOROTHY  L.  BOWMAN 

This  article  concerns  an  experiment  conducted  by  a  mother  with  her  deaf-blind  child 
during  the  first  three  years  of  that  child’s  life.  The  child  is  being  prepared  through 
simple  lessons  to  ta\e  little  steps  that  are  intended  to  l^eep  her  in  training  for  the 
bigger  steps  she  will  need  to  taks  the  day  she  enters  school.  The  hours  the  parent  has 
spent  with  the  child  have  been  many;  but  they  have  not  been  spent  walking  the  floor 
at  night,  coddling  a  spoiled  child  during  the  day,  or  answering  false  alarms  at  either 
time,  but  rather  in  helping  the  child  to  learn  to  do  all  she  can  for  herself  in  an  accept¬ 
able  fashion.  It  is  hoped  that  this  article  may  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  parents  who 
are  either  wondering  what  to  do  with  their  child  at  home,  or  fust  waiting  until  the 
child  is  accepted  in  a  school,  thereby  wasting  valuable  years  in  the  child’s  early  life. 


Carol,  who  is  now  three  years  and  three 
months  old,  was  born  on  Thanksgiving  day — 
a  deaf-blind  baby.  Her  lack  of  sight  was  im¬ 
mediately  evident — she  was  hopelessly  blind 
in  one  eye,  and  there  was  no  promise  of  any 


Mrs.  Dorothy  L.  Bowman,  whose  home  b  in  Newmar¬ 
ket,  Ontario,  Canada,  b  spending  thb  academic  year 
(September,  1944  to  June,  1945)  at  the  California  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California,  where  she  b 
studying  and  teaching  a  group  of  deaf-blind  children. 
Her  daughter  Carol,  of  whom  she  writes  in  this  article, 
is  with  her  in  California. 


sight  in  the  other;  but  we  did  not  know,  in 
the  beginning,  that  she  was  also  deaf.  Her  lack 
of  hearing  was  pronounced  congenital  when 
she  was  just  a  year  old.  I  had  suspected  deaf¬ 
ness  previous  to  this  time,  but  Carol’s  response 
to  the  opening  and  closing  of  doors  deceived 
us — until  we  learned  more  about  vibrations.  I 
asked  the  eye  specialist  one  day  if  the  reason 
(Carol  never  turned  her  head  when  someone 
spoke  was  because  she  didn’t  see.  He  replied 
in  the  negative,  and  advised  me  to  consult  an 
ear  specialist. 
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The  ear  specialist  confirmed  my  unhappy 
suspicions;  and  with  the  truth  a  flood  of  semi- 
delirious  thought  seemed  to  be  unleashed. 
Why  were  we  saved  for  this  ?  How  can  Carol 
be  reached  and  taught  to  speak?  There  is  a 
way — Helen  Keller — Helen  Keller  . . .  Where 
can  I  learn  what  to  do  to  give  Carol  the 
training  she  needs?  Contact  teachers  of  the 
deaf,  teachers  of  the  blind;  parents  of  the  deaf, 
parents  of  the  blind;  teachers  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  parents  of  the  deaf-blind,  schools  for 
the  deaf,  schools  for  the  blind.  Read  about, 
study,  and  teach  speech-handicapped  children, 
deaf  children,  blind  children,  and  deaf-blind 
children. 

Suddenly,  a  new  life  opened  before  me — a 
life  of  service,  a  life  with  a  completely  worth¬ 
while  mission. 

During  the  summer  of  1943 1  attended  Den¬ 
ver  University,  at  Denver,  Colorado,  where  I 
studied  and  practiced  on  a  variety  of  speech- 
handicapped  children  the  speech  therapy 
known  as  moto-kinaesthetics  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  originator,  Mrs.  Edna  Hill-Young. 
From  September,  1943,  through  June,  1944, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Newmarket  Lions 
Club,  I  studied  and  practiced  speech  therapy 
on  thirty-five  variously  handicapped  speech 
cases  in  the  schools  of  Newmarket,  Ontario, 
Canada.  During  the  summer  of  1944,  I  at¬ 
tended  the  Horace  Rackham  School  of  Special 
Education  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  studying 
and  practicing  the  teaching  of  deaf  children 
orally.  In  September,  1944,  I  went  to  Califor¬ 
nia  State  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Berkeley, 
where  I  am  studying  and  teaching  a  group 
of  deaf-blind  children  with  Miss  Inis  Hall, 
who  was  a  teacher  of  the  deaf-blind  at  Perkins 
Institution  for  many,  many  years.  I  am  also 
taking  a  University  Extension  Course  in 
Language  for  the  Deaf. 

The  delirium  I  experienced  when  I  first 
learned  the  whole  truth  about  my  baby  has 
now  definitely  passed.  Carol’s  preschool  train¬ 
ing  is  a  challenge  to  my  best  efforts,  and  her 
progress  along  natural,  normal  lines  is  a  great 


joy,  and  more  than  compensates  for  the  time 
and  energy  I  have  expended  in  her  behalf 
during  the  past  three  years.  Her  father  and  I 
feel  that  we  are  privileged  indeed  to  have 
this  child  entrusted  to  our  care.  She  is  a  dear, 
happy,  cuddly  little  girl  who  loves  and  is 
loved  by  all  who  know  her. 

Discipline  of  Carol,  and  a  rigid  schedule  for 
her,  began  the  day  we  arrived  home  from  the 
hospital  where  she  was  born.  If  ordinary 
children  profit  from  good  discipline  and  a 
regular  routine,  it  seemed  doubly  important 
for  our  special  child  to  be  kept  unspoiled  and 
happy,  since  she  especially  needed  to  be  kept 
healthy  and  calm;  and  since  so  much  of  her 
learning  must  come  from  making  associa¬ 
tions,  it  seemed  logical  to  facilitate  the  learn¬ 
ing  by  constant  repetition  of  the  little  acts 
that  make  up  the  waking  hours. 

Carol’s  cries  for  attention  after  she  was  put 
to  bed  for  the  night  went  unheeded,  as  far  as 
she  was  concerned,  and  when  her  cries 
brought  no  attention,  she  soon  ceased  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  rest  of  the  household — although  her 
parents  did  some  real  suffering  during  those 
first  bad  nights. 

The  daily  routine  for  our  child  was  so 
exact  that  she  learned  to  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect,  which  was  a  simple  way  to  keep  her 
calm  and  happy — in  perfect  health.  Her  meals 
were  kept  balanced,  and  the  change  from 
liquids  to  soft,  and  then  to  solid  foods  was  so 
gradual  that  she  passed  nicely  through  some 
of  those  stages  which  sometimes  prove  trou¬ 
blesome.  In  the  course  of  this  transition,  she 
learned  to  feed  herself  with  spoon  and  fork, 
and  to  drink  from  a  glass,  holding  it  with 
one  hand  and  replacing  it  on  the  table  when 
finished  with  it. 

When  anything  was  handed  to  Carol,  it 
was  with  some  plain  indication  of  its  use. 
For  instance,  each  time  the  hair  brush  was 
given  to  her,  she  was  helped  to  brush  her  own 
hair.  At  twenty-three  months,  of  her  own  ac¬ 
cord,  she  began  to  brush  her  own  hair,  after 
a  fashion. 
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When  it  was  time  to  brush  her  teeth,  she 
was  helped  to  open  the  cabinet  door  and  to 
take  her  little  brush  from  its  hook.  At  two 
years  of  age,  when  she  was  held  in  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  cabinet  she  would  open  it  and 
find  her  brush  between  the  two  big  ones,  and 
immediately  put  it  to  her  mouth. 

Identical  tins,  lids,  blocks,  etc.,  were  given 
her,  and  she  was  helped  to  clap  them  togeth- 
cd.  This  was  repeated  time  after  time  until 
one  day  she  chose  a  matching  pair  and  vol¬ 
untarily  clapped  them  together.  This  was  one 
lesson  that  I  wished  many  times  I  had  never 
begun,  since  it  seemed  to  take  an  endless  time 
to  interest  her  in  the  project.  Once  her  inter¬ 
est  was  aroused  and  captured,  however,  she 
j  was  delighted  with  the  clapping,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  the  idea  to  other  activities,  which  in¬ 
cluded  clapping  Judy’s  hands  together.  (Judy 
is  a  life-size  stuffed  doll  I  made  for  a  com¬ 
panion  for  Carol;  as  a  useful  third  party  in 
some  of  our  lessons,  she  is  ideal.) 

A  lesson  once  begun  must  be  continued, 
according  to  the  rules  I  made  to  guide  me, 
and  which  I  offer  a  little  later  in  this  article 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  prove  as  valuable  to 
other  parents  as  they  have  to  us. 

From  babyhood,  always  at  bedtime  I  would 
kiss  Carol  on  her  cheek,  then  press  her  lips  to 
my  cheek.  When  she  was  five  months  old,  she 
surprised  me  by  returning  my  kiss — ^wet  and 
loud.  I  was  so  surprised  I  almost  dropped  her. 
It  was  the  most  thrilling  kiss  of  my  existence. 
We  had  a  little  kissing  party  that  night  lasting 
until  all  her  kisses  were  gone.  We  understood 
each  other  much  better  after  that.  Soon  after 
this,  she  began  returning  everyone’s  kisses — a 
response  which  endears  her  to  others  and 
keeps  her  the  cuddly  baby  she  is.  She  has 
learned  to  be  cautious  in  responding  to  kisses 
from  her  father,  not  wishing  to  be  scratched 
by  his  whiskers;  and  she  seems  to  find  men’s 
faces  more  interesting  to  feel  with  her  sensi- 
j  tive  fingers  than  women’s — again  probably 
I  because  of  the  whiskers. 

Extra  hugs  and  kisses  are  the  only  rewards 


Carol  exf)ects  or  receives  for  her  achieve¬ 
ments.  Sometimes  after  pleasing  herself  by 
chalking  up  a  new  accomplishment,  her  little 
face  assumes  quite  a  “smart”  look.  I  noticed 
this  expression  the  time  she  succeeded,  after  a 
real  struggle,  in  pulling  off  her  scKks  alone  (at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  months) ;  and  again 
when  she  discovered  we  both  had  noses,  ears, 
tongues,  and  hair. 

We  make  games  of  everything.  I  pull  her 
nose;  she  pulls  mine.  When  I  put  my  tongue 
out,  she  must  do  the  same.  She  has  fun  find¬ 
ing  my  thumbs  in  my  fists  by  pulling  up  the 
fingers.  She  holds  her  tiny  hands  very  straight, 
with  the  palms  facing  me,  when  I  go  through 
the  “pease  porridge  hot,  pease  porridge  cold” 
routine.  Carol’s  father  plays  “rough-house” 
with  her,  and  she  loves  it;  but  she  doesn’t  ex- 
f)ect  the  same  treatment  from  me  or  anyone 
else. 

The  lady  in  whose  home  we  are  now  liv¬ 
ing  taught  her  in  one  easy  lesson  to  stiffen 
her  knees  and  lean  back  while  she  slid  her 
along  the  floor.  Days  later,  when  the  two  next 
met,  Carol  took  her  friend’s  hands,  stiffened 
her  knees,  and  leaned  back,  all  ready  for  the 
slide. 

Carol  will  take  a  few  steps  alone  for  her 
“other  mother” — the  lady  who  stays  with  her 
during  school  hours  when  I  am  obliged  to  be 
away  from  her. 

That  Carol  associates  “ma-ma”  with  me 
was  demonstrated  last  summer  when  I  left 
her  with  her  grandmother  and  cousin  in  In¬ 
dianapolis.  For  several  nights  she  called  “ma¬ 
ma”  just  before  going  to  sleep;  then  gave  up, 
and  didn’t  use  the  word  again  until  I  re¬ 
turned  to  her  after  summer  school  ended. 

Our  child  is  not  as  obstinate  about  learning 
new  games  and  routines  as  she  once  was.  She 
accepts  me  as  her  teacher — although  actually 
she  is  my  teacher.  She  has  always  had  decided 
ideas  as  to  what  she  wanted  to  have  and 
wanted  to  do;  but  she  is  learning  that  her 
mother  is  even  more  decided,  and  will  have 
things  her  own  way.  Her  will  has  not  been 
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broken — nor  would  I  wish  for  that.  She  is 
just  gaining  more  confidence  in  me  and 
learning  to  like  the  things  we  do  together  in 
our  lessons.  When  she  plays  alone  with  her 
toys,  she  is  very  interesting  to  observe  in  her 
own  happy  little  realm,  where  she  shows  real 
initiative  and  definiteness  of  action. 

Training  in  vibrations — two  music  lessons 
daily,  her  hands  holding  my  wrists  while  I 
play  the  piano;  singing  and  talking  lessons, 
her  hands  held  to  my  face — has  been  carried 
on  since  the  age  of  one  year,  and  is  mainly 
responsible  for  her  awareness  of  vibrations  at 
this  time.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  she  had 
hearing,  she  responds  so  accurately  to  oft-re¬ 
peated  groups  of  words,  sometimes  without 
direct  contact  of  her  hand  on  my  face.  Some 
of  the  phrases  are:  “Carol,  come  here”;  “It’s 
time  for  the  piano  lesson”;  “Do  you  want  to 
eat  now.?”;  “Show  me  your  tongue”;  “Where’s 
mama’s  nose?”;  “No,  Carol,  don’t  touch  that”; 
and  “Stand  up,  Carol.”  The  manner  in 
which  she  responds  seems  almost  uncanny; 
yet  outside  on  the  sidewalk,  or  in  concrete, 
instead  of  frame  structures,  she  does  not  re¬ 
spond  in  this  way  to  the  speaking  voice, 
Carol’s  first  sounds  before  the  age  of  two 
were  “ma-ma,”  and  “foo,”  for  “foot,”  taught 
through  manipulation  of  her  speech  organs.  I 
tried  to  teach  her  “ma-ma”  when  she  was 
making  happy  sounds,  but  soon  discovered 
that  she  gave  better  voice  with  her  more  sus¬ 
tained  crying  sounds.  So  each  time  she  cried, 
I  would  go  to  her  and  begin  the  manipula¬ 
tion  for  “ma-ma.”  Several  repetitions  of  this 
each  day  for  a  few  days  were  followed  by  a 
period  when  she  was  allowed  to  cry  without 
my  going  to  her — the  hope  being  that  she 
would  say  “ma-ma”  of  her  own  free  will.  She 
seemed  to  know  that  something  was  expected 
of  her,  but  she  had  to  be  given  more  help.  She 
went  through  a  phase  during  which  she 
would  cry  for  some  time,  and  then  end  up 
with  “ma-ma.”  Gradually,  she  learned  that  no 
amount  of  crying  brought  any  kind  of  re¬ 
sponse,  whereas  a  simple  “ma-ma”  obtained 


unfailing  and  prompt  action,  so  she  gave  up 
the  crying  act  and  fastened  onto  “ma-ma.”  I 
have  worked  hard,  through  the  Tadonu 
method  of  vibration,  and  the  moto-kinaesth^ 
tic  method  of  manipulation,  to  help  Carol 
understand  .that  everything  has  a  name.  As 
yet,  I  can’t  be  sure  how  much  she  has  absorb-  j 
ed,  because  her  speech  is  limited  to  “ma-ma,” 
“foo,”  and  elementary  babbling  of  speech 
sounds. 

In  my  work  with  Carol,  I  have  made  sev¬ 
eral  rules  for  myself,  but  Carol’s  reactions 
have  in  themselves  taught  me  that  the  follow-  | 
ing  six  are  the  ones  upon  which  my  success  1 
with  her  depends:  I 

(1)  Assume  an  objective  attitude  toward  I 
the  child,  and  seek  to  understand  better  her  I 
and  her  little  world  by  helping  and  serving 
as  many  speech-handicapped  children  as  can 
be  located. 

Result'.  Through  the  Newmarket  Lions 
Club  and  the  public  schools,  I  have  been  aWc 
to  help  thirty-five  speech  cases  in  our  com- 
mimity.  The  success  I  have  had  in  each  in¬ 
stance  has  been  a  source  of  great  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  has  been  of  appreciable  benefit  in 
helping  to  keep  my  heart  light  while  I  con¬ 
tinue  the  slow  business,  by  comparison,  of 
teaching  Carol  to  speak. 

(2)  Develop  the  child’s  capacities  and  abili¬ 
ties  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  at  the  earli¬ 
est  age  possible. 

Result:  We  began  music  with  Carol  when 
she  was  one  year  old,  at  which  time  she  was 
pronounced  congenitally  deaf.  Now  Carol  has 
rhythm,  and  rocks  in  time  to  music  which 
she  gets  through  the  vibrations  of  the  piano, 
the  radio,  and  the  victrola. 

(3)  Help  the  child  form  good  habits  from 
the  beginning,  so  that  the  painful  task  of 
breaking  bad  habits  at  a  later  date  will  be 
minimized. 

Result:  Carol  is  surprisingly  free  of  “isms,” 
but  one  has  to  be  constantly  on  guard  against 
the  forming  of  bad  habits.  Just  now,  although 
she  has  fed  herself  since  she  was  two  years  of 
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age,  she  has.  begun  to  overload  her  spoon, 

I  and  thinks  it  fun  to  scrape  the  overflow  off 
her  bib,  and  from  there  into  her  mouth.  I 
j  tried  removing  the  bib  as  soon  as  she  had 
j  finished  the  contents  of  the  dish,  thus  depriv¬ 
ing  her  of  the  joy  of  shoveling  from  bib  to 
mouth.  But  Carol  out-smarted  me  by  develop¬ 
ing  a  new  technique:  she  began  the  shoveling 
process  immediately  after  each  spill — and  she 
never  takes  chances  spilling  her  favorite  foods. 
Unless  she  soon  ceases  this  overloading  game. 
I’ll  try  letting  her  spill  food  on  her  little  bare 
chest. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  food  and  eat¬ 
ing,  it  might  be  interesting  to  give  a  “blow 
by  blow”  account  of  a  struggle  that  is  going 
on  at  the  present  time  in  our  menage  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  technique  of  cookie  eating. 
Carol  has  an  aversion  to  holding  food  in  her 
hand,  although  she  is  very  fond  of  cookies.  I 
misled  her  in  the  beginning  by  holding  the 
cookie  for  her  instead  of  helping  her  to  hold 
it  for  herself;  so,  naturally,  she  expected  me  to 
cling  to  the  original  method.  Now  Carol  is 
having  to  readjust  her  methcxl  because  I 
blundered  in  niy  teaching.  Yesterday  I  held 
her  hand  around  a  cookie  and  we  carried  it 
to  her  mouth,  which  was  waiting  expectantly. 
When  I  released  my  hand,  Carol  quickly 
dropped  the  cookie  on  the  table  and  displayed 
warranted  temper  at  its  failure  to  land  in  her 
mouth.  The  cookie  remained  where  it  was  for 
some  time.  Then  Carol  tried  to  eat  it  directly 
from  the  table.  That  failed,  so  she  finally 
took  her  spoon,  and  with  a  determined  look 
tried  to  lift  the  ccKtkie  to  her  mouth.  Still  no 
luck!  The  next  time  I  tried  holding  her  hand 
around  the  cookie  and  carrying  it  to  her 
mouth,  she  jammed  the  c(x>kie  into  her 
j  mouth  the  minute  I  released  my  grip  on  her 
hand.  Yesterday  Carol  wouldn’t  hold  a  ccK>kie 
in  her  own  hand.  Today,  while  we  were  rid¬ 
ing  in  the  back  seat  of  a  car  with  a  mother  and 
her  little  boy,  Carol  suddenly  grajjbed  a  half- 
eaten  cookie  from  her  small  companion’s 
mouth.  She  held  it  close  to  her  own  mouth. 
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examining  it  for  several  minutes  before  she 
started  to  shove  it  in  in  rapid  fashion.  Of 
course,  shoving  cookies  into  the  mouth  will 
have  to  be  changed  to  taking  little  bites  and 
taking  them  in  more  leisurely  fashion.  This 
is  our  current  problem;  but  we  will  master 
it,  and  in  so  doing  add  another  seemingly 
trivial,  but  truly  important,  action  to  the  long 
list  of  just  such  simple  normal  actions  that 
have  thus  far  made  Carol  behave  like  a  happy, 
good  little  girl. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  subject  of  habits: 

Personally,  I  have  never  appreciated  the 
satisfaction  some  parents  derive  from  having 
their  children  run  crying  to  them  with  every 
little  bump  or  scratch.  These  infantile  habits 
are  stultifying,  at  best,  and  at  worst,  are  some¬ 
times  carried  through,  in  a  modified  form,  in¬ 
to  adult  life.  Long  before  Carol  had  her  first 
tumble,  I  had  resolved  not  to  rush  to  her. 
That  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  resolutions 
I  have  ever  made;  but,  with  effort,  I  have  kept 
it.  I  can’t  control  that  instinctive  jump  within 
me  when  there  is  a  tumble,  but  I  do  manage 
to  stay  where  I  am  for  the  moment  and  try  to 
observe  from  a  distance.  After  all,  the  hurt  is 
already  there,  and  rushing  to  her  would  only 
excite  her  unnecessarily.  Besides,  the  next 
time  she  would  expect  similar  attention,  and 
would  probably  scream  twice  as  loud  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  Carol  has  reacted  according  to  my 
fondest  hopes  in  this  matter  of  bumps  and 
scratches.  She  doesn’t  know  that  sympathy  is 
due  her,  and  so  she  doesn’t  cry  for  it.  She  as¬ 
sociates  loving  and  kissing  only  with  achieve¬ 
ment  in  her  lessons.  Bumps  and  scratches 
bring  forth  only  brief  sounds  of  surprise,  or 
a  pained  expression  across  her  mobile  face.  It 
was  a  different  matter  on  the  two  occasions 
when  she  got  stuck  under  the  arm  of  a  chair. 
First  she  tried  to  free  herself.  Then  she  cried 
with  alarm  because  she  couldn’t.  After  she 
was  freed,  she  was  calmly  placed  in  the  same 
chair,  and  a  minute  later  had  to  be  freed  from 
under  the  other  arm;  from  these  experiences 
she  learned  that  she  couldn’t  slide  off  the 
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chair  under  either  arm,  and  she  hasn’t  repeat¬ 
ed  the  mistake  of  trying. 

(4)  Help  the  child  become  acceptable  to 
society  by  giving  her  varied  contacts  with  it. 

Result’.  Carol  is  accepted  by  adults,  but  we 
need  more  time  to  put  her  on  a  footing  with 
children.  Older  children  love  to  baby  her,  and 
she  lets  them  to  a  point,  and  then  becomes 
fussy  as  a  result  of  their  overprotection  and 
indulgence.  Very  young  children  she  mis¬ 
trusts.  Her  dealings  with  them  have  not  been 
very  pleasant.  They  have  pulled  her  curls, 
stepped  on  her  toes,  held  her  hands  too 
tightly,  kissed  her  cheek  one  minute,  and  bit¬ 
ten  her  fingers  the  next.  Carol  stops  her  play 
and  is  on  guard  whenever  they  are  around,  as 
though  she  did  not  know  what  to  expect  and 
were  anticipating  the  worst.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  concentrate  on  this  phase  of  social  be¬ 
havior. 

For  a  time,  without  realizing  it,  I  was 
spoiling  Carol  for  eating  in  public  places.  At 
home,  she  was  placed  in  her  highchair,  her 
bib  tied  in  place,  and  her  food  set  before  her 
promptly  and  in  order.  Our  first  week  in 
Berkeley  we  spent  in  a  hotel  while  I  looked 
for  another  location,  and  it  was  then  that  I 
learned  mealtime  could  be  a  nightmare.  From 
the  moment  we  sat  down  at  table  and  Carol 
detected  food  in  the  offing,  she  was  all  set  to 
start  eating,  and  when  food  didn’t  appear 
immediately,  she  let  loose  with  a  barrage  of 
distracting  howls — howls  that  couldn’t  be 
silenced  until  her  food  was  before  her.  After 
that  first  meal  we  had  no  trouble  with  slow 
service.  Carol’s  first  yelps  never  failed  to  speed 
things  up.  The  first  thing  I  did  when  we 
moved  to  our  present  location  was  to  teach 
Carol  that  sometimes  a  long  while  elapses  be¬ 
tween  sitting  down  at  table,  sniffing  food,  and 
actually  being  served.  Carol  learned  to  sit  dur¬ 
ing  the  preparation  of  several  meals  she  could 
sniff — to  sit  quietly,  though  exp)ectantly,  at 
her  table  with  her  bib  in  place. 

Our  child  loves  routine  and  conforms  to  it 
beautifully;  but  woe  be  to  an  alteration.  Week 


ends  used  to  be  a  trial  to  her.  Sometimes  she 
was  bundled  up  and  taken  to  Toronto;  other 
times  she  was  taken  to  a  cottage  for  a  night, 
or  maybe  two  nights.  There  was  no  knowing 
what  to  expect,  which  was  all  very  bewilder¬ 
ing  to  her.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Carol  as¬ 
sociated  trips  in  the  car  with  her  father.  She 
loved  the  romps  he  gave  her,  but  they  never 
lasted  long  enough  to  satisfy  her,  and  there 
would  be  fretting  when  she  was  returned  to 
her  own  play.  It  pleased  both  of  them  to  be 
together,  but  there  was  always  crying  on  the 
child’s  part  when  the  play  was  over— and 
words  between  father  and  mother  because  of 
that  crying.  Something  had  to  be  done,  or  our 
happy  home  was  doomed  to  become  just  the 
reverse  of  happy.  Of  course  Carol  was  justi¬ 
fied  in  her  actions — she  wasn’t  accustomed  to 
interruption  of  her  play  and  then  a  sudden 
return  to  it  instead  of  the  next  event  as  per 
schedule.  Ordinarily,  routine  is  much  more 
satisfactory  than  no  prt^ram,  but  Carol  was 
trying  to  make  everyone  a  slave  to  it.  Her  fa¬ 
ther  was  perfectly  right — it  was  too  bad  he 
couldn’t  even  let  her  know  he  was  home 
without  spending  half  an  hour  jumping  and 
dancing  her  to  keep  her  quiet.  One  week,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  bad  family  scene  on  this  subject,  I 
started  going  to  Carol  at  odd  times,  playing 
with  her,  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  fun, 
leaving  her.  She  objected  strenuously  to  this 
treatment,  but  finally  learned  that  life  is  like 
that  sometimes.  Now  she  has  resigned  her¬ 
self  to  the  behavior  of  adults  who  can’t  resist 
her  but  can’t  be  bothered  with  her  for  any 
length  of  time. 

(5)  Make  the  child  independent  by  con¬ 
stantly  teaching  her  to  do  things  for  herself. 

Result:  Carol  is  happy  doing  things  for  her¬ 
self.  She  shows  definite  initiative  in  leading 
people  where  she  wants  to  go.  The  height  of 
her  independence  is  shown  when  she  is  ready 
for  her  afternoon  nap.  At  that  time,  she 
crawls  into  a  big  rocker  and  rocks  herself  to 
sleep! 

(6)  When  a  lesson  is  begun,  see  it  through. 
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Result:  Carol  is  growing  up  receptive  to 
formal  teaching,  and  thus  far  shows  no  signs 
of  undue  frustration.  In  this  respect,  I  keep 
helping  her  until  she  can  achieve  success 
alone.  Little  minds  become  discouraged  with 
repeated  failure,  and  I  want  her  to  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  own  ability,  and  thus  live  her 
life  on  the  winning  side  no  matter  what  the 
future  holds  for  her. 

As  a  parent,  I  want  to  help  other  parents 
accept,  with  thanks,  their  responsibilities  re¬ 
garding  the  preschool  training  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  thus  insure  their  present  and  future 
happiness  instead  of  sorrow  and  regret.  The 
importance  of  the  first  three  years  of  life  has 
been  stressed  by  educators  everywhere.  The 
responsibility  rests  with  the  parents,  who 
should  receive  education  accordingly.  Natur¬ 
ally,  special  children  need  extra-special  direc- 
pon  to  help  compensate  for  the  channels 
which  are  not  open  to  them;  but  all  children 
should  be  helped,  objectively,  to  do  for  them¬ 
selves.  Our  love  for  our  children  must  find 


expression  in  the  patience  and  persistence  to 
make  them  independent  of  us  so  that  they 
may  grow  happily,  delighting  in  their  achieve¬ 
ments.  We  must  open  all  available  channels 
to  them,  and  direct  them  to  make  discoveries 
for  themselves,  teach  them  to  imitate,  help 
them  to  form  good  habits,  and  develop  their 
capacities  according  to  their  abilities  at  the 
earliest  possible  age. 

Ordinary  children  learn  easily  and  naturally 
to  imitate  others.  Our  special  children  need 
direction  in  very  simple  actions  to  help  them 
develop  along  the  lines  of  ordinary  children. 
It  is  our  duty  as  parents  to  supply  this  direc¬ 
tion  in  order  to  minimize  the  “isms”  that 
otherwise  are  inevitable  with  special  children 
and  tend  to  make  them  more  different  from 
others  than  is  necessary.  Our  children  will 
not  thrive  on  either  overindulgence  or  neglect. 
They  need  parents  who  are  earnestly  inter¬ 
ested  in  helping  to  make  them  acceptable  to 
themselves  and  to  the  society  in  which  they 
live. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMS  FOR 
TEACHERS  OF  BRAILLE  CLASSES 

A  Civil  Service  examination  for  teachers 
of  braille  classes  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City  is  to  be  held  during  the  coming 
fall.  Detailed  information  in  regard  to  qualifi¬ 
cations  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  0«r/oo^.  In  the  meantime,  details  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Miss  Frances  E.  Mos- 
crip.  Inspector,  Classes  for  the  Blind,  no  Liv¬ 
ingston  Street,  Brooklyn. 


BROOKLYN  BUREAU  OF  CHARITIES 
NOW  BROOKLYN  BUREAU  OF 
SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Because  it  more  accurately  describes  the 
purpose  and  work  of  the  agency  today,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  is  the  new  name 
of  the  former  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 
Formal  ratification  of  the  change  was  voted 
by  150  newly  appointed  active  members  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  agency’s  headquarters,  285  Scher- 
merhorn  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


GARDENING  IN  THE  DARK 

PERCY  M.  LOWE 


Can  a  blind  person  raise  a  garden  and  enjoy 
it?  I  say  “Yes,”  with  emphasis.  I  have  had  a 
small  garden  for  ten  years,  and  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  I  have  got  more  satisfaction  from  it 
and  have  found  ways  of  doing  more  of  the 
work  by  myself.  Just  how  this  is  possible  can 
be  explained  in  the  limits  of  this  short  article 
if  the  technical  features  of  growing  a  garden 
are  not  included.  Nor  is  there  any  real  need 
to  include  them,  for  they  are  the  same  for 
the  blind  as  they  are  for  the  sighted,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  many  publications. 

The  first  equipment  that  a  blind  person 
will  need  is  a  line  with  two  stakes — one  for 
each  end  of  the  line.  This  is  first  in  its  basic 
usefulness  to  a  blind  gardener,  and  first  to 
be  put  to  use.  (Of  course,  the  usual  garden 
tools  will  also  be  needed).  The  stakes  for  this 
line  are  best  made  of  iron  or  steel,  of  not  too 
great  a  diameter.  Wooden  stakes,  such  as 
sharpened  broomsticks,  may  be  used  if  noth¬ 
ing  else  is  available.  The  line  should  be  of 
quite  heavy  material,  such  as  clothesline  rope, 
so  that  it  may  be  easily  felt  with  either  the 
hand  or  the  ankle  and,  also,  so  that  it  may  be 
stretched  tightly  without  breaking. 

If  the  garden  is  full  of  last  year’s  weeds 
and  trash,  the  first  use  of  this  line  will  be  to 
stretch  it  across  one  end  and  use  it  as  a  guide 
when  the  raking  or  cleaning  up  of  the  plot  is 
started.  If  the  garden  is  to  be  spaded,  the  line 
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will  again  be  useful  as  a  guide.  I  have  found 
it  best  to  have  the  line  placed  where  the  foot 
that  is  farthest  from  the  work  being  done 
will  just  touch  it.  As  the  work  advances  to¬ 
ward  the  line,  a  foot  can  be  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  rope  or  wire.  This  will  keep  the 
worker  straight  with  his  row  and  reduce  the 
number  of  times  the  line  will  have  to  be 
moved.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  move 
the  line,  it  can  be  kept  parallel  with  the  start¬ 
ing  line  by  using  the  spade  or  rake  as  a 
measuring  stick,  and  all  will  be  kept  even. 

When  the  ground  is  ready  for  planting,  the 
line  is  again  necessary  to  make  the  row.  For 
beans  and  peas  that  are  planted  rather  deep, 
the  blind  gardener  can  make  his  own  row  by 
taking  his  hoe  handle  in  both  hands,  the 
hands  being  two  or  three  feet  apart,  and  with 
the  forefinger  of  each  hand  loosely  grasping 
the  line.  This  will  call  for  a  stooping  position, 
and  care  will  have  to  be  exercised  to  keep 
one  corner  of  the  hoe  blade  down  in  the 
ground  so  as  to  make  a  V-shaped  trench  in 
which  to  place  the  seed.  The  hoe  will  turn 
and  the  row  will  be  of  varied  depths,  but  go¬ 
ing  back  over  the  row  will  help,  and  until 
practice  makes  more  perfect,  some  sighted 
helper  may  need  to  touch  it  up  a  bit. 

The  planting  of  beans  and  peas  can  be  done 
nicely  without  sighted  help.  A  piece  of  lath 
four  inches  in  length  may  be  used  as  a  gauge 
if  desired.  The  seeds  are  large  enough  so  that 
they  can  be  handled  easily  by  touch.  For  the 
new  blind  gardener,  beans  and  corn  are  the 
two  easiest  things  to  work  with.  Beans,  when 
they  come  up,  are  very  easy  to  distinguish 
from  all  weeds,  and  with  a  little  hand  hoe 
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the  blind  gardener  can  proceed  down  the  row 
and  not  have  to  ask  odds  of  anyone  to  take 
perfect  care  of  them  until  harvest  time.  Even 
then,  green  beans  could  be  picked  by  a  blind 
person;  but  it  is  such  slow  work  that  I  would 
advise  getting  a  young  boy  or  girl  to  assist. 
To  keep  the  youngster  faithful  to  his  task, 
the  gardener  will  do  well  to  work  closely  with 
his  young  assistant.  Most  children  respond  if 
they  are  made  to  feel  they  are  useful  and  im¬ 
portant. 

To  plant  sweet  corn,  a  stick  two  or  three 
feet  long  can  be  used  to  get  the  spacing  be¬ 
tween  the  hills;  and  with  the  line  stretched 
out  for  the  first  row,  and  a  pocketful  of  seed, 
the  blind  gardener  may  proceed  to  push  down 
with  his  thumb  four  or  five  kernels  at  each 
hill,  taking  care  to  plant  the  seed  as  uniform¬ 
ly  deep  as  possible.  When  the  corn  is  about 
an  inch  high,  cultivation  should  start.  The 
blind  gardener  can  locate  each  hill  with  his 
hands  and  then  work  around  it  with  a  hand 
hoe.  It  may  hasten  the  operation  to  invert  a 
large  tin  can  over  the  hill  and  hoe  around 
this,  then  remove  the  can,  and  weed  the  hill. 
The  second  time  through,  the  can  will  not  be 
necessary  and  the  whole  task  will  go  much 
faster.  The  third  hoeing  can  be  done  with  an 
ordinary  garden  hoe.  There  is  an  especially 
good  reason  for  including  sweet  corn  in  the 
home  garden.  Sweet  corn  deteriorates  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  vegetable  when  picked 
long  before  consumption;  that  sweet  flavor 
is  gone  in  yesterday’s  picking.  In  fact,  not 
more  than  two  hours  should  elapse  from  pick¬ 
ing  to  eating,  and  the  flavor  can  be  further 
preserved  if  the  newly  picked  ears  are  steamed 
—not  boiled — and  for  not  more  than  seven 
to  ten  minutes. 

The  hand  hoe  referred  to  in  the  case  of 
young  beans  and  corn  may  be  of  varying 
kinds,  depending  upon  the  gardener’s  prefer¬ 
ence,  and  the  character  of  the  garden  soil.  It 
may  be  an  ordinary  hoe  of  a  small  size  with 
the  handle  cut  off  to  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
in  length.  It  may  be  a  child’s  toy  hoe,  or  one 


of  the  claw-like  weeders.  I  prefer  a  hand  tool 
that  is  a  blade  bent  in  a  U-shape  with  a  han¬ 
dle  on  one  side  or  at  the  tip  of  the  U.  This 
can  be  used  in  a  chopping  or  cutting  motion 
toward  the  operator.  This  is  done  wdth  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  hand  the  blind 
gardener  is  “looking.”  A  good  close  job  of 
hoeing  can  be  done  in  this  way. 

Hand  weeding  and  thinning  can  also  be 
done  as  one  is  going  over  the  row.  Do  not 
let  it  be  thought  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
blind  gardener  to  thin  and  weed.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  when  the  plants 
are  just  seedlings,  but  as  they  reach  two  to 
four  or  more  inches  in  height  the  task  be¬ 
comes  easier,  and  although  it  will  be  painfully 
slow  at  first,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Speed  will  be  gained  with  persistent 
practice.  As  with  all  things  that  are  difficult, 
the  most  important  requisite  to  success  in  this 
instance  is  persistence.  The  persistent  worker 
will  find  a  way,  and  a  confusing  situation 
will  clear  up.  To  get  started,  have  a  sighted 
person  stand  over  the  blind  gardener  as  he 
starts  a  row,  and  leave  the  blind  person  to 
ask  about  those  plants  he  is  in  doubt  of  until 
he  becomes  familiar  with  the  plants  with 
which  he  is  working.  This  acquaintance  may 
come  from  a  number  of  things.  Turnips  have 
a  rough,  prickly  feeling;  rutabagas  have  a 
very  smooth  leaf;  tomatoes  can  be  told  for 
certain  by  their  smell,  etc.  The  individual 
will  work  out  his  own  method,  and  a  just 
feeling  of  achievement  will  be  a  reward— be¬ 
sides  a  clean  garden. 

To  help  the  blind  gardener  plant  and  cul¬ 
tivate  his  garden.  Professor  Hugh  Findlay,  of 
the  Department  of  Landscape  Gardening  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  has 
designed  several  tools  which  were  described 
in  detail  in  the  March  issue  of  Outlook^  for 
the  Blind. 

Another  means  of  meeting  the  need  of  the 
blind  gardener  may  be  found  in  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  old  “bed”  system  of  arranging  a 
garden.  Let  the  garden  be  arranged  in  panels, 
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or  elongated  beds,  six  feet  wide  and  of  any 
desired  length,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 
Leave  a  path  about  eighteen  inches  wide  be¬ 
tween  the  panels,  and,  with  the  rake,  dig  out 
these  paths  so  that  they  can  easily  be  follow¬ 
ed.  After  the  panels  have  been  thoroughly 
prepared,  planting  may  be  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  a  board  six  feet  long  and  six  to  eight 
inches  wide.  The  planting  of  the  row  is  done 
along  the  edge  of  this  board,  and  the  distance 
between  the  rows  can  be  nicely  arrived  at  by 
simply  turning  the  board  over  twice.  The 
advantages  of  this  system  are  that  all  the  work 
of  weeding,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  can 
be  done  without  walking  between  the  rows, 
and  the  depressed  paths  greatly  simplify  the 
task  of  finding  one’s  place  in  the  garden. 

The  possibilities  for  commercial  gardening 
to  the  blind  gardener  may  be  small,  but  the 
possibilities  for  an  enjoyable  hobby  which 
may  bring  in  a  limited  income  are  great.  Take 


for  instance  a  garden  of  annual  or  perennial 
flowers.  The  perennial  flowers,  especially, 
adapt  themselves  to  the  blind  gardener  who 
is  willing  to  do  hand  weeding  and  cultivating. 
This  work  can  be  done  by  the  sightless  gar¬ 
dener  as  well  as  hy  the  sighted  gardener. 

Some  of  the  small  fruits  lend  themselves 
well  to  the  touch  of  the  ardent  gardener,  no 
matter  how  much  physical  sight  he  may  lack. 
Again  let  me  emphasize  that  more  important 
than  eyesight  is  the  desire  to  do  this  work, 
and  a  love  for  growing  plants.  In  the  au¬ 
thor’s  fruit  garden  the  pruning  of  raspberries, 
grapes,  currants,  and  gooseberries  is  a  joy 
and  not  a  hardship  at  all.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  let  the  good  wife  have  the  joy  of  picking 
the  fruit,  but  the  author  comes  in  for  his  full 
enjoyment  when  he  sits  up  to  the  table.  No 
one  can  rob  him  of  the  great  satisfaction  that 
is  peculiarly  his  own  when  he  partakes  of 
what  is,  literally,  the  fruit  of  his  own  hands. 


THE  BLIND  GARDENER 


There  was  a  waiting  strangeness  in  the  soil 
That  filled  his  empty  hands  with  deep  repose 
And  laughter,  for  he  felt  the  budding  rose 
Shaped  by  com|>elling  beauty  out  of  toil. 

His  knowing  hand  saw  in  the  leafless  clod 
The  vanished  mornings  when  eyes  strained  to  see 
The  greening  branches  of  the  apple  tree 
Repeating  silent  promises  to  God. 

— Hugh  Findlay 


PIANO  TUNING  PAYS  DIVIDENDS 

EMIL  B.  FRIES 


It  is  surprising  to  some  people  that,  in  these 
war  days  of  peak  employment  and  high 
wages,  the  best  paid  among  our  graduates 
from  the  Washington  School  for  the  Blind  are 
two  tuners  whose  1944  earnings  were  above 
$5300,  and  six  others  who  received  between 
$2000  and  $3000  a  year.  These  eight  tuners  in¬ 
clude  only  those  who  completed  their  train¬ 
ing  since  June,  1932,  and  who  follow  their 
work  on  a  full-time  basis  either  in  stores  or 
among  private  clientele.  Two  other  graduates 
who  learned  their  work  in  the  same  period 
should  be  mentioned,  for  they  are  employed 
as  musicians  in  a  roller-skating  rink  and  night 
club,  and  do  tuning  on  a  part-time  basis  which 
yields  them  $80  and  $125  per  month,  respec¬ 
tively.  This  paper  will  attempt  to  show  how 
it  has  been  possible  for  these  ten  graduates  to 
succeed  so  well. 

Back  in  the  depression  years  of  the  early 
1930’s  when  piano  store  after  piano  store 
closed  for  want  of  business,  and  piano  manu¬ 
facturing  slowed  to  a  standstill  in  1932,  many 
tuners  and  dealers  viewed  the  entire  piano 
industry  as  a  permanent  casualty  of  the  de¬ 
pression  and  frankly  advised  against  further 
teaching  of  piano  tuning.  Their  advice  was 
heeded  by  many  teachers  of  the  blind,  and 
especially  by  some  superintendents  of  residen¬ 
tial  schools.  I  am  not  blaming  them  for  this 
attitude,  for  it  was  the  natural  thing  to  do — 
unless  one  were  guided  by  obscure  facts  and 
a  profound  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  piano 
servicing  for  the  visually  handicapped,  as 
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only  a  few  were;  and  some  of  these  were  not 
in  a  position  to  do  anything  about  it  except 
to  advise:  “stick  to  your  tools  and  improve 
every  phase  of  your  course  in  piano  tuning 
and  servicing.” 

The  signposts  for  the  pessimists  were  most 
convincing,  for  there  were  idle  tuners,  bank¬ 
rupt  piano  stores,  closed  factories,  and  player- 
pianos  abandoned  for  radios.  Such  facts  could 
not  be  ignored  by  even  the  most  optimistic; 
but  to  them  there  were  also  some  bright  sign¬ 
posts.  Although  not  as  obvious  as  the  gloomy 
ones,  they  were  unmistakably  there  for  those 
who  would  but  search  for  them.  The  plainest 
one  was  the  fact  that  interest  in  pianos  was 
in  direct  proportion  to  interest  in  music;  and 
there  was  ample  evidence  to  indicate  that 
popular  interest  in  music  was  on  the  increase 
in  practically  every  community  in  every  state 
of  the  nation.  Public  schools  were  stressing 
music  more  and  more,  and  while  the  depres¬ 
sion  retarded  private  study  for  a  time,  even 
this  soon  went  forward  again  and  was  fur¬ 
ther  stimulated  through  WPA  projects. 

Another  discernible  sign  was  that  while 
the  radio  was  dealing  death  to  the  player- 
piano,  it  was  bringing  music  to  homes  and 
entire  communities  that  had  never  previously 
had  it.  This  same  awakening  had  also  been 
brought,  but  on  a  more  restricted  scale,  by 
the  phonograph  a  generation  earlier.  Instead 
of  lulling  people  into  passive  satisfaction, 
phonograph  music  encouraged  performance 
and  the  desire  to  own  instruments,  especially 
the  piano.  If  this  had  been  true  of  the  phono¬ 
graph,  with  its  many  limitations,  why  was  it 
not  reasonable  to  expect  the  growth  of  a 
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greater  appreciation  of  music,  with  the  con¬ 
sequent  desire  for  performance  and  self- 
expression,  because  of  radio? 

A  still  further  sign  was  the  fact  that  the 
child  is  the  center  of  interest  in  every  home, 
and  the  average  American  parent  wants  his 
children  to  appreciate  music  and  to  play  some 
instrument.  This  attitude  was  illustrated  in  a 
conversation  which  I  had  with  a  young  couple 
in  1930.  They  were  feeling  sorry  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  plight  of  some  piano  tuners,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  follow  other  lines  of  work. 

“True,  you  have  no  piano  now,  and  you 
do  enjoy  the  radio,”  I  remarked,  “but  what 
about  Jimmy  and  Mary?  When  they  are  six 
or  seven  will  you  deprive  them  of  the  fun 
and  opportunities  you  enjoyed  around  your 
home  piano?” 

“Why,  no,  we  plan  to  have  a  piano  for 
them  as  soon  as  we  can  afford  one,”  was  the 
reply. 

My  reading  and  my  many  personal  contacts 
revealed  the  same  attitude  on  the  part  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  practically  every  walk  of  life.  In  view 
of  these  encouraging  signs,  and  of  the  fact 
that  very  few  young  men  were  learning  piano 
work  and  many  middle-aged  men  were  quit¬ 
ting  the  business,  we  in  Washington  deter¬ 
mined  to  strengthen  our  tuning  course  in 
every  way  possible.  Thus,  in  the  depression 
“low”  of  1932  when  tuning  was  on  the  way 
out  in  many  places,  it  was  being  strengthened 
in  this  School  by  letting  the  present  instructor 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  teaching  of  piano 
servicing  and  to  the  building  of  a  tuning 
clientele. 

Before  much  progress  could  be  made,  it  was 
necessary  to  know  what  factors  had  in  the 
past  contributed  most  to  the  success  of  tuners, 
both  blind  and  sighted.  Equally  essential,  or 
of  even  greater  importance,  was  the  necessity 
of  knowing  the  causes  of  failure  among  both 
groups.  A  study  of  this  whole  question  showed 
that  the  successful  tuners  not  only  were  men 
of  ability,  but  that  they  were  trained  and 
equipped  to  service,  as  well  as  to  tune,  both 


grand  and  upright  pianos.  In  addition,  they 
possessed  sales  and  business  ability  for  con¬ 
ducting  a  tuning  business  of  their  own.  Un¬ 
like  the  failures,  the  successful  tuners  showed 
a  professional  attitude  toward  their  work, 
their  competitors,  and  their  customers.  The 
study  revealed  also  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  unsuccessful  tuner  lacked  either  technical 
training  and  salesmanship,  or  both;  and  that 
professional  ethics  were  observed  in  only  a 
slight  degree. 

Another  phase  of  the  study  dealt  with 
schools  of  piano  tuning,  including  the  few 
special  ones,  and  courses  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  In  the  main,  reputable  piano  men  and 
successful  tuners,  both  blind  and  seeing, 
agreed  that  most  schools  of  tuning  served 
simply  as  diploma  factories,  since  the  training 
offered  was  largely  impractical  and  inade¬ 
quate.  The  second  contention  was  that  most 
schools  tended  to  lower  rates  of  pay  for  piano 
service  by  permitting  students  to  charge  less 
than  the  established  fees,  thereby  making  it 
impossible  for  deserving  men  to  succeed  in 
tuning  on  a  full-time  basis.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  vicious  practice  is  adhering  to  the 
principle:  “Live  up  to  a  standard,  not  down 
to  a  price.” 

An  important  cause  of  failure  among 
tuners,  especially  the  blind,  is  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  abreast  with  progressive  methods 
and  with  the  invention  of  new  tools  and  ma¬ 
terials.  Our  study  made  it  clear  that  if  the 
tuning  course  was  to  measure  up  to  its  full 
responsibility,  it  must  somehow  eliminate  all 
the  criticisms  leveled  against  it  by  successful 
tuners  and  reputable  piano  dealers.  By  the 
time  I  had  completed  the  study  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  only  way  to  justify  a  piano¬ 
tuning  course  in  the  future  was  to  stress  re¬ 
pairing  and  regulating,  which  seven  out  of 
ten  pianos  require  for  tonal  and  mechanical 
efficiency. 

In  comparing  schools  of  piano  tuning  with 
schools  of  auto  mechanics,  it  was  evident 
that  the  former  tended  to  be  theoretical  and 
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somewhat  unrelated  to  actual  day-to-day 
problems;  whereas  schools  of  auto  mechanics 
were  conducted  on  a  basis  which  permitted 
students  to  obtain  practical  experience,  while 
they  were  studying,  by  servicing  automobiles 
in  need  of  repairing.  It  was  evident  that  if 
piano  tuning  was  to  remain  as  a  course  which 
would  attract  the  more  capable  boys  in  a  resi¬ 
dential  school,  it  had  to  follow  the  same  line 
as  the  schools  of  auto  mechanics,  and  combine 
theory  with  practice. 

In  any  tuning  department,  basic  laboratory 
equipment  and  tools  are  essential  for  teaching 
fundamental  concepts  and  skills.  As  soon  as 
these  are  fairly  well  mastered,  the  student 
must  have  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
his  skills  and  knowledge  on  actual  problems 
that  exist  in  pianos  needing  both  repairing 
and  regulating.  Unless  the  tuning  instructor 
has  a  steady  supply  of  actions,  or  entire  pianos, 
to  be  serviced,  his  course  is  bound  to  become 
bookish,  monotonous,  and  meaningless  to  the 
ambitious  student.  In  the  Washington  School 
for  the  Blind,  this  problem  has  been  met  by 
bringing  in  actions  and  pianos  to  be  serviced 
for  customers  and  by  the  purchase  of  used 
pianos  to  be  reconditioned  for  resale.  Further 
practical  training  is  obtained  by  securing  for 
the  student,  during  his  last  year,  tuning  experi¬ 
ence  in  homes,  schools,  or  with  piano  dealers. 

This  flow  of  work  most  effectively  con¬ 
vinces  the  student  that  there  is  piano  work  to 
be  done  by  the  man  who  is  skilled,  and  who 
is  equipped  to  perform  the  necessary  services. 
A  further  benefit  which  accrues  from  the  flow 
of  business  in  the  repair  shop  is  the  factor 
of  remuneration.  Opportunity  to  earn  while 
learning  adds  interest,  and  stimulates  to 
greater  zest  boys  who  might  otherwise  be 
indifferent  toward  the  “old  grind”  of  working 
on  the  same  school  pianos  every  day.  When 
a  boy  receives  pay  for  a  particular  type  of 
repair  work,  he  becomes  anxious  to  master 
the  skills  necessary  for  the  complete  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  a  piano. 

At  present,  two  postgraduate  students  have 
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for  their  separate  projects  the  complete  re¬ 
conditioning  of  two  badly  battered  pianos. 
Both  pianos  require  full  sets  of  new  hammers, 
bridle  straps,  refelting  of  key-beds,  cleaning 
of  strings,  partial  repinning  of  actions,  plus 
other  major  repairs.  These  include  the  reglu¬ 
ing  and  bolting  of  one  rest-plank  on  the 
one  piano,  and  fastening  of  the  bass  bridge 
on  the  other.  Both  ends  and  trusses  on  the 
one  piano  were  loose,  and  much  of  the  veneer 
on  the  other  had  buckled.  While  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  visually  handicapped  to  do  good 
refinishing  of  piano  cases,  regluing  of  veneer 
and  general  repairing  of  the  case  can  be  done 
efficiently  by  them.  Moreover,  it  must  be  done 
if  they  are  going  to  succeed  in  the  field  of 
piano  service  work.  In  regard  to  the  two 
pianos  just  described,  both  are  nearing  the 
state  of  serviceableness.  One  is  being  pur¬ 
chased  as  a  wedding  present  for  a  young 
woman  who  plays  the  piano  very  well. 

When  these  two  pianos  are  finally  com¬ 
pleted  and  sold,  the  two  boys  responsible  for 
their  reconditioning  will  receive  their  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  pay  for  their  labor.  The  net  ef¬ 
fect  on  them  is  to  encourage  them  to  do  good 
work  and  to  get  the  job  done  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Elach  boy  will  accompany  his  piano  to 
the  home  at  the  time  of  delivery  in  order  to 
give  it  a  final  check,  after  moving,  as  to  pedal 
action  and  tuning.  He  will  also  collect  the  pay¬ 
ment  due,  and  arrange  for  periodic  servicing 
of  the  instrument. 

These  two  pianos  would  at  one  time  have 
been  regarded  as  junk,  even  by  some  tuners; 
but  for  a  tuning  school  they  represent  a  real 
find.  A  single  instrument  in  a  dilapidated 
condition  presents  many  of  the  problems  of 
repairing  and  regulating  that  are  encountered 
in  pianos  generally.  The  experience  of  having 
had  a  part  in  bringing  a  piano  back  from  the 
scrap  heap  to  serviceable  tonal  and  mechanical 
condition  is  both  thrilling  and  inspiring. 

During  the  process  of  rejuvenating  an  old 
piano  for  actual  use  in  a  home,  hall,  or 
school,  the  students  ask  questions  on  how  to 
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sell  service  jobs  of  this  kind;  what  to  charge 
for  specific  repairs;  the  cost  of  materials;  and 
how  to  order  them.  Other  practical  questions 
deal  with  ways  of  doing  repair  work  in 
homes;  how  to  transport  actions  and  pianos 
to  and  from  one’s  shop  or  place  of  business; 
and  last  but  not  least:  how  can  a  fellow, 
especially  a  blind  person,  find  enough  work 
to  keep  busy  all  through  the  year  ? 

Questions  like  these  encourage  the  instruc¬ 
tor,  for  they  are  sure  proof  that  the  students 
are  thinking  for  themselves  on  practical  prob¬ 
lems  that  must  be  met  and  solved  by  everyone 
who  succeeds  in  the  field  of  piano  servicing. 
The  student’s  interest  in  the  course,  and  in 
tuning  as  a  vocation,  is  largely  determined  by 
the  answers  to  these  and  similar  questions. 
The  answers  must  be  direct  and  candid,  and 
are  most  effective  when  strengthened  by  per¬ 
sonal  experience  and  that  of  other  successful 
service  men.  In  this  regard,  contact  with  other 
tuners  and  the  constant  experience  of  one’s 
own  clientele  prove  invaluable  to  the  tuning 
instructor. 

One  important  question  is  asked  sooner  or 
later  by  every  student:  Is  it  true  that  blind 
tuners  are  better  than  the  sighted  ?  I  welcome 
the  question,  but  reply  with  an  emphatic 
“No.”  An  affirmative  answer  would  be  hypo¬ 
critical  and  devastating,  in  the  long  run,  to 
the  visually  handicapped  tuner.  I  explain  that 
the  top-notch  tuners  in  the  country  are  men 
with  sight  who  service,  as  well  as  tune, 
pianos. 

The  average  piano  is  composed  of  approx¬ 
imately  7500  parts,  and  of  this  number  there 
are  only  about  230  strings.  It  isn’t  just  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  harmonizing  the  strings  that  deter¬ 
mines  the  perfection  of  the  instrument  or  the 
worth  of  the  tuner;  it’s  the  business  of  put¬ 
ting  every  part  in  proper  alignment  and  play¬ 
ing  condition.  This  total  job  is  definitely 
easier  for  the  man  with  sight,  but,  I  explain, 
the  blind  tuner  can  equal  him  in  rendering 
service  if  he  knows  his  work  thoroughly  and 
applies  his  knowledge  wisely  and  diligently. 


A  common  retort  to  my  answer,  namely,  ! 
that  “a  certain  seeing  tuner  ruined  my  mo-  j 
ther’s  piano  and  a  blind  tuner  fixed  it”  proves  | 
only  that  a  particular  blind  tuner  may  be  su-  | 
perior  in  workmanship  to  a  particular  seeing  I 
tuner.  One  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  I 
the  top  tuners  and  service  men,  who  have  | 
sight  as  well  as  good  hearing,  are  the  ones  I 
with  whom  the  tuners  of  today  and  tomorrow  I 
have  to  compete.  If  the  blind  student  does  not  j 
learn  this  fact  in  school,  he  will  have  to  learn  I 
it  the  hard  way — in  cold  competition,  in  I 
which  he  usually  comes  out  second  best.  The 
student  who  gets  this  slant  tackles  his  course  ! 
and  his  eventual  clientele  with  a  much  broader 
point  of  view  and  with  a  better  chance  of 
success  than  the  one  who  is  lulled  into  a  tem-  | 
porary  sense  of  security  by  the  thought  that 
the  blind  are  the  best  tuners  and  that  busi-  ' 
ness  is  sure  to  come  their  way. 

Tuning  students  at  the  Washington  School 
are  constantly  encouraged  to  measure  up  to, 
and  to  surpass,  the  best  workmen  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  and  to  continue  this  same  attitude 
after  graduation  in  competition  with  their  fel¬ 
low  service  men.  In  order  to  do  this  they 
must  have  a  certain  professional  attitude 
which  will  permit  them  to  continue  improv¬ 
ing  in  the  various  aspects  of  their  work.  This 
comes  partly  through  experience,  but  also 
through  conversing  with  piano  dealers  and 
service  men,  and  especially  by  reading  the 
Tuners  Journal  and  other  trade  magazines 
in  the  field.  The  thought  I  like  to  leave  with 
every  graduate  of  the  tuning  department  is 
this:  The  man  who  stops  reading  today  is  the 
forgotten  man  of  tomorrow.  This  motto  has 
been  accentuated  at  Commencement,  or  at 
banquet  time,  by  giving  a  subscription  to  the 
T uners  Journal  to  a  graduate  as  a  reward  for 
special  achievement. 

An  effective  instrument  in  stimulating  self- 
improvement,  aiding  the  acquisition  of  new 
ideas  and  methods,  and  stressing  professional 
ethics,  is  our  Tuners’  Banquet  and  Clinic. 
This  is  held  near  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
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The  banquet  dinner  is  served  by  the  School, 
and  the  program  is  given  by  the  student  tun¬ 
ers,  with  the  instructor  acting  as  “tuning  mas¬ 
ter.”  The  graduate  tuners  return  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  as  guests  of  the  student  tuners.  They 
are  introduced  informally  before  the  main 
program,  and  respond  with  brief  remarks 
concerning  experiences  which  have  special  in¬ 
terest  for  the  assembled  guests.  Special  guests 
include  our  superintendent,  faculty  represen¬ 
tatives,  leading  musicians  in  the  city,  and 
members  of  state  agencies  for  the  adult  blind. 
The  highlight  of  the  evening — a  talk  by  a 
piano  dealer,  sales  manager,  or  tuner — comes 
at  the  close  of  the  program.  Among  the  sub¬ 
jects  that  have  been  discussed  at  our  ten  an¬ 
nual  banquets  are:  The  Future  of  the  Piano 
Business;  What  the  Piano  Teacher  Expects  of 
the  Tuner;  Salesmanship  in  Building  a 
Tuning  Business;  A  Tuner  Looks  at  Tuning; 
The  Value  of  a  Tuner  to  a  Piano  Store;  and 
Selling  Yourself.  Such  talks  have  played  no 
small  part  in  the  success  of  our  graduates. 

On  the  morning  following  the  banquet,  the 
graduates  and  senior  tuners  meet  with  the 
instructor  in  the  tuning  shop  where  we  hold 
our  piano  clinic.  The  main  session  lasts  about 
three  hours  and  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  main  banquet  speech  and  the  solution 
of  special  tuning  problems,  business  or  tech¬ 
nical,  raised  by  the  tuners.  During  the  clinic 
new  tools,  types  of  pianos,  improved  methods 
in  piano  servicing,  and  fees  are  exposed  to 
collective  opinion. 

The  banquet-and-clinic  idea  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  some  detail  because  of  its  dual  effect. 
At  the  banquets,  the  work  and  success  of  our 
graduates  have  been  brought  vividly  to  the 
attention  of  music  teachers  and  piano  dealers 
in  a  way  that  has  made  them  more  aware  of 
our  tuning  department,  and  also  more  ready 
to  employ  our  tuners.  For  instance,  in  the  city 
of  Portland,  four  out  of  five  music  stores  em¬ 
ploy  blind  piano  service  men;  and  the  most 
likely  reason  why  the  fifth  does  not,  is  because 
we  have  none  to  recommend.  A  manager 


of  one  of  these  stores  told  me  recently:  “I 
have  been  in  the  piano  business  for  forty- 
two  years,  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west, 
and  I  know  what  constitutes  good  tuning  ser¬ 
vice  work.  I  want  you  to  know  that  Bill  is 
doing  repair  work  splendidly,  a  thing  which 
for  years  I  said  could  not  be  done  without 
sight.  His  work  satisfies  both  our  shop  fore¬ 
man  and  our  critical  customers.  Your  Wash¬ 
ington  men  have  a  reputation  that  is  hard 
to  beat.” 

Some  of  our  most  successful  graduates  at¬ 
tribute  much  of  their  success  in  building  a 
good  clientele  to  the  ideas  and  encourage¬ 
ment  gained  at  our  banquets  and  clinics. 
Likewise,  careful  follow-up  work  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor  has  been  facilitated  by 
these  gatherings.  In  some  instances,  follow¬ 
up  work  is  of  even  greater  importance  than 
the  actual  instruction,  because  it  is  much  eas¬ 
ier  to  learn  piano  servicing  than  it  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  it.  Follow-up  work  is  simply  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  counseling,  after  graduation,  by 
telephone,  letter,  or  conference.  A  variety  of 
difficult  problems  faces  the  average  tuner  in 
both  store  and  clientele  work.  If  the  graduate 
cannot  cope  successfully  with  a  particular  sit¬ 
uation,  he  will  fail  in  his  work  unless  he  feels 
free  to  call  on  some  one  who  understands 
him  and  also  his  special  problem.  His  diffi¬ 
culty  may  be  business,  technical,  or  even  so¬ 
cial;  but  its  solution  is  vital  to  his  future  suc¬ 
cess.  In  some  instances  the  instructor  has 
found  it  necessary  to  make  special  trips  to 
help  a  graduate. 

In  certain  cases  the  follow-up  services  have 
been  to  advise  a  graduate  on  how  to  work 
from  tuning  into  some  other  vocation.  Since 
1930,  this  School  has  graduated  twenty-one 
tuners.  One  never  did  engage  in  the  work; 
ten  have  followed  it  continuously  since  grad¬ 
uation;  and  the  other  ten  tuned  from  one 
to  five  years  as  their  chief  means  of  livelihood 
before  taking  up  other  work  more  suitable  to 
them.  The  boys  who  gave  up  tuning  for 
other  work  were  counseled  in  the  same  spirit 
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as  those  who  have  succeeded  in  it.  In  other 
words,  piano  tuning  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  means  to 
successful  living,  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 
This  is  the  real  purpose  of  follow-up  service 
on  the  part  of  the  tuning  instructor. 

A  third  benefit  derived  from  the  banquet 
and  clinic  is  the  wholesome  influence  exerted 
by  the  graduates  on  the  student  body  and  in¬ 
structor.  Boys  in  the  grades,  and  those  in  tun¬ 
ing,  strive  to  equal  the  success  of  the  grad¬ 
uates;  and  the  knowledge  that  he  has  to  con¬ 
duct  a  worth-while  clinic  for  successful  tun¬ 
ers  who  can  present  many  a  tough  problem, 
keeps  the  instructor  alert  both  in  practice  and 
in  reading.  Also,  the  tuners  at  this  clinic 
would  be  the  first  to  squash  decisively  such 
practices  as  permitting  students  to  tune  for 
the  public  at  reduced  prices  before  they  are 
actually  qualified.  Even  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  years,  our  tuning  department  and  our 
graduates  practiced  steadfasdy  the  principle 
of  the  registered  tuners:  Live  up  to  a  stand¬ 
ard,  not  down  to  a  price.  True,  this  principle 
in  some  instances  caused  the  loss  of  a  few 
tuning  jobs,  but  in  the  long  run  it  has  paid 
big  dividends,  both  professionally  and  finan¬ 
cially,  to  everyone  who  practiced  it.  CXir  tun¬ 
ing  department  has  striven  to  emulate  the 
practice  of  the  best  trade  schools  in  graduat¬ 
ing  workmen  who  are  efficient  and  who  co¬ 
operate  with  the  trades  and  professions  in 
maintaining  standards  of  workmanship  and 
pay. 

The  tuners  of  this  country  are  facing  a 
new  threat  of  a  sinister  nature.  It  issues  from 
the  marked  shortage  of  piano  service  men. 
Self-seeking  individuals  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  situation  by  offering  short-cut  courses 
in  piano  tuning.  One  such  course  is  as  short 
as  thirteen  weeks,  and  offers  the  enticement 
that  graduates  can  return  for  advanced  work. 
Courses  of  this  duration,  even  if  quadrupled 
in  time,  are  sheer  hokum — a.  fraud  perpe¬ 
trated  on  society  generally,  and  on  the  entire 
piano  industry  in  particular.  To  be  sure,  they 


are  dressed  up  with  promises  of  big  earnings, 
and  with  ultramodern  methods  of  teaching 
tuning  by  means  of  the  stroboscope  and  other 
fanciful  techniques.  We  have  heard  it  said 
time  and  again  that  “You  can  learn  to  play 
the  piano  in  twelve  easy  lessons.”  Yes,  but 
how  well?  At  any  rate,  sponsors  of  these 
magic  lessons  do  not  promise  employment 
as  musicians  at  the  close  of  twelve  lessons— 
a  mark  of  honesty  not  attributable  to  spon¬ 
sors  of  short-cut  tuning  courses.  Courses  of 
this  length  should  be  known  for  what  they 
are  capable  of  doing,  which  is  mainly  to  turn 
out  fair  piano  salesmen  with  enough  theory 
and  practice  to  classify  as  semiskilled  work¬ 
men.  Men  with  such  slight  training  may  qual¬ 
ify  for  specific  jobs  in  stores  and  with  facto¬ 
ries,  with  further  learning  under  expert  super¬ 
vision,  but  certainly  they  will  not  be  qualified 
at  the  end  of  one  of  these  brief  courses  to  do 
quality  service  work  for  the  piano-using  pub¬ 
lic.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  a 
graduate  of  a  prominent  midwestern  “quick¬ 
ie”  tuning  school  recently  found  employment 
in  a  Portland  store.  He  and  his  stroboscope 
lasted  two  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  were  replaced  by  a  totally  blind  tuner- 
service  man  who  has  given  satisfaction  on  the 
job  for  a  year. 

Courses  of  this  kind  should  be  exposed  for 
what  they  are  by  the  tuning  profession,  the 
piano  industry,  and  educators  of  the  blind.  If 
they  are  not  exposed  and  pictured  in  true  per-  i 
spective,  the  blind  tuners — and  especially  the 
blinded  veterans — ^will  be  the  victims.  Such 
short-cut  courses  fall  far  short  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  end  only  in  disillusionment,  instead 
of  gainful  employment.  Every  prospective 
tuning  student — and  especially  the  blinded 
soldier — has  the  right  to  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  a  particular  course:  whether  it  will 
train  him  merely  to  be  a  salesman;  a  semi¬ 
skilled  potential  factory  worker;  or  a  skilled 
piano  service  man  qualified  to  care  efficiently 
for  pianos  in  homes,  stores,  or  wherever  busi¬ 
ness  may  lead  him. 
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I  am  convinced  that  the  tuning  profession 
generally  is  anxious  to  welcome  veterans, 
blind  or  seeing,  into  its  ranks  if  they  can  do 
quality  work.  To  accept  them  on  any  other 
basis  would  be  to  introduce  the  elements  of 
sentimentality  and  pity;  and  no  veteran  ap¬ 
preciates  that  kind  of  treatment,  whether  it  is 
offered  under  the  guise  of  rehabilitation  or 
as  a  short-cut  to  prosperity. 

It  has  been  asked,  “How  long  did  the  suc¬ 
cessful  graduates  of  Washington  study  piano 
tuning?”  Their  course  paralleled  high  school 
training,  and  extended  from  three  to  five 
years.  The  average  for  the  entire  group  is 
four  and  a  half  years.  At  present,  a  high 
school  graduate  from  another  state  devotes 


full  time  to  his  course  of  piano  tuning,  which 
is  outlined  on  a  three-year  plan.  He  is  in  his 
second  year,  and  already  does  selected  work 
in  schools  and  homes,  but  from  the  stand¬ 
points  of  speed  and  accuracy  in  handling 
standard  work  in  stores,  or  for  discriminating 
piano  owners,  he  will  not  be  qualified  for  an¬ 
other  year.  When  he  graduates  in  June,  1946, 
our  School  can  confidently  recommend  him 
to  music  stores  and  musicians.  Part  of  his 
study  is  now  concerned  with  such  matters  as 
choosing  a  suitable  location  for  a  tuning  busi¬ 
ness,  and  how  to  build  and  maintain  a  tuning 
clientele.  This  is  the  same  procedure  followed 
by  the  graduates  who  now  earn  between 
$2000  and  $5300  per  year. 


PROFESSIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED 
BY  NEW  JERSEY  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 
is  inviting  applications  from  persons  especially 
qualified  for  vocational  counseling  of  the 
blind.  A  four-year  college  degree,  with  special 
courses  in  vocational  guidance,  psychology, 
and  other  subjects  related  to  vocational  coun¬ 
seling,  plus  minimum  experience  for  estab¬ 
lishing  ability  as  a  counselor,  will  be  essential. 
Salary  $2400  to  $3,000. 

Where  appropriate  qualifications  can  be 
presented,  other  positions  for  which  applica¬ 
tions  will  be  accepted  are: 


$1,800 — $2y^OO 
$1,560— $1,920 
$1,800— $2400 
$1,800 — $2400 
$2,640— $3,240 

There  are  also  positions  open  for  braille  and 
sight-conservation  teachers;  for  children’s 
camp  counselors;  and  for  a  camp  nurse. 

Complete  information  should  be  sent  to 
the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 


Intake  Worker  . . . . 
Library  Assistant  . . 
Preschool  Specialist 
Visiting  Teacher 
Psychologist 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


Short  Calls  at  Swiss  Agencies 


The  Asile  pour  les  Aveugles,  Lausanne,  had 
but  a  dozen  pupils  in  1935,  comprising  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  Protestant  blind  children  of 
French-speaking  Switzerland.  Such  as  are 
Catholic  attend  elsewhere  together.  The  Ger¬ 
man-speaking,  similarly,  go  to  separate 
schools.  All  who  are  feebleminded  are  trained 
by  themselves  off  in  the  country. 

I  found  this  agency  to  be  mainly  a  work¬ 
shop  for  adults,  a  salesroom,  and  two  per¬ 
manent  homes.  However,  it  also  conducts  an 
eye  hospital.  Everything  is  privately  endowed. 
I  noted  spick-and-span  conditions;  and  evi¬ 
dent  contentment. 

The  assembly  room  had  earphone  connec¬ 
tions  between  certain  seats,  and  a  microphone 
at  the  speaker’s  desk.  I  had  not  noticed  such 
conveniences  in  institutions  for  the  blind  else¬ 
where.  The  school  department  has  its  own 
braille  press,  publishes  French  textbooks,  and 
a  periodical.  In  the  great  salesroom  were  well- 
finished  brushes  of  almost  every  sort,  even 
rotary  street-sweepers — but  no  toothbrushes! 
The  director  seemed  proud  of  his  institution; 
he  had  ample  reason  to  be  so. 

The  dual  institution  at  Zurich  had  just  re¬ 
assembled  after  a  holiday,  so  its  director  and 
I  talked  shop  until  the  midmorning  lunch, 
when  everybody  went  to  the  dining  room  for 
cafe.  There  I  found  myself  at  a  table  with 
mine  host,  his  wife,  and  teachers;  and  along¬ 
side,  were  five  or  six  tables  of  deaf  children, 
but  only  one  table  of  blind.  The  director  and 
his  wife  being  genuine  shepherds  of  their 
flock,  the  atmosphere  was  delightful.  The 
director  seemed  to  feel  that  because  his  coun¬ 
try  had  so  few  blind  children,  it  would  be 


wise  to  conduct  but  three  schools  for  them. 

The  next  morning  I  spent  at  the  Zurich 
common  school,  which  contained  two  classes 
for  pupils  of  low  vision — what  we  call  sight¬ 
saving.  The  teacher  of  the  pioneer  class,  for¬ 
tunately,  had  taught  blind  children  (as  was 
the  case  in  our  Boston).  Her  class  numbered 
thirteen,  all  belonging  to  the  more  elementary 
grades;  the  eighteen  more  advanced  students 
were  under  a  man  who  had  prepared  himself 
at  the  local  university  to  teach  special  pupils 
of  any  sort.  Neither  class  used  Clear  Type 
books;  “such  would  be  too  costly”;  so  they 
get  along  with  very  little  reading.  But  they 
write  a  great  deal,  both  on  wall-  and  individ¬ 
ual  blackboards,  as  well  as  with  pen  and  ink 
on  paper.  The  teachers  necessarily  teach  oral¬ 
ly,  the  children  learning  much  of  the  time 
through  watching  and  listening,  doing  and 
making;  and  also  through  conducted  nature 
excursions. 

The  material  equipment  in  all  such  Euro¬ 
pean  classes  may  be  comparatively  meager, 
but  the  teachers,  because  they  have  to  be  extra 
resourceful,  appear  to  teach  all  the  better.  One 
could  but  be  impressed  with  their  adequacy 
and  method — the  separate  schooling  for  un¬ 
usual  power  of  these  children  whose  needs 
call  for  special  and  individual  approach. 

The  idea  probably  is :  since  fewer  than  nor¬ 
mal  of  these  pupils  will  be  able  to  depend  on 
eyesight  as  their  chief  means  to  a  living,  all 
should  strengthen  their  other  powers  in  child¬ 
hood  as  potential  standbys  in  adulthood. 

At  noon,  as  the  children  passed  out  to  go 
home,  each  gave  me  his  hand  and  bade  me 
adieu — a  delightful  custom. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Electronics:  Today  and  Tomorrow,  by  John 

Mills.  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Q)m- 

pany,  Inc.  1944.  172  pages.  $1.50. 

Here  is  a  book  which,  if  it  could  be  made 
available  in  Talking  Book*  form,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  find  many  readers  among  our 
blinded  veterans.  To  one  or  two  it  might 
open  the  way  to  a  field  of  work  that  would 
make  the  living  of  their  next  forty  years 
much  more  satisfying.  In  this  book  Mr.  Mills 
tells  the  story  of  electrons.  We  hear  them  men¬ 
tioned  continually  nowadays.  We  are  told 
that  they  are  already  doing  many  remarkable 
things  for  us  and  that  they  are  going  to  do 
more  wonderful  things  in  the  future.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  are  going  to  play  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  our  lives  in  the  years  to  come. 
Many  of  us  would  like  to  be  told,  in  a  way 
that  we  can  understand,  just  what  electrons 
are  and  how  they  are  made  to  accomplish 
marvels.  Mr.  Mills,  in  Electronics;  To-Day 
and  To-Morrow,  has  done  that. 

The  subject  of  electronics  lies  in  that  bor¬ 
derland  of  knowledge  where  scientists  are  try¬ 
ing  to  learn  a  little  more  of  the  real  nature  of 
things.  It  is  a  highly  technical  subject  and  the 
mathematics  involved  is  not  light.  And  yet 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  telling  us  this 
story  so  simply  and  so  clearly  that  any  care¬ 
ful  reader  can  grasp  it.  There  is  no  mathe¬ 
matics.  There  are  no  diagrams.  Wherever  it 
is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  physical  phenomenon  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  text,  the  principle  involved  is  ex¬ 
plained.  Because  of  this  treatment,  a  blind 


•Since  this  review  was  put  into  type,  Electronics:  To¬ 
day  and  Tomorrow  has  been  recorded  as  a  Talking  Book 
in  the  studios  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


reader  will  be  at  no  disadvantage  in  studying 
this  book. 

The  basic  traits  of  electrons  are  stated,  and 
we  learn  how  they  behave  under  various  con¬ 
ditions.  Then,  step  by  step,  we  follow  the 
trail  of  the  scientists  who,  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  traits,  have  made  electrons  work 
for  us.  The  whole  story  cannot  be  told  at 
present,  for  military  reasons;  the  rest  we 
shall  learn  after  the  war. 

At  the  outset,  there  is  a  description  of  the 
action  in  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  behavior  of 
electrons  in  this  phenomenon  is  basic  to  all 
that  follows.  We  become  acquainted  with 
various  kinds  of  tubes,  their  purpose,  and 
the  reasons  for  their  particular  structure.  We 
are  told  of  oscillators,  amplifiers,  and  a  dozen 
other  devices.  Some  of  the  matters  that  we 
have  wondered  about  are  cleared  up.  We  find 
out  the  part  that  electrons  play  in  radio,  and 
just  how  radio  works.  The  path  of  a  beam  of 
electrons  may  be  sent  by  means  of  an  electric 
or  magnetic  field,  and,  by  a  proper  arrange¬ 
ment,  focussed.  Utilizing  this,  we  have  the 
electron  microscope,  which  reveals  objects 
much  smaller  than  can  be  seen  through  a  mi¬ 
croscope  which  uses  light.  A  narrow  beam 
can  be  made  to  sway  from  side  to  side,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  sway  to  jump  back  and 
drop  a  little,  so  that  if  the  beam  falls  on  a 
picture,  it  passes  over  the  whole  surface  in  a 
few  seconds,  just  as  the  eye  in  reading  sees 
all  the  letters  on  a  page  line  by  line.  Then 
we  have  a  notion  of  why  television  is  possible. 
Finally  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  workings 
of  the  cyclotron,  which  has  split  the  atom 
and  which  is  destined  to  do  more  wonderful 
things  by  and  by. 

Those  repeated  phrases,  “we  learn;  we  are 
told;  we  find  out;”  give  a  notion  of  the  char- 


no 
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acter  of  the  book.  It  is  packed  with  informa¬ 
tion,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  textbook.  Rather,  in 
a  very  agreeable  way,  it  gives  us  a  fascinating 
view  of  a  world  of  wonders. 

Robinson  Pierce 


PHOTO  OFFSET  COPIES  OF 
“NEW  HORIZONS”  AVAILABLE 

In  February,  the  New  Yor\  World-Tele¬ 
gram  printed  a  series  of  five  articles  concern¬ 
ing  the  training  of  war-blinded  servicemen  at 
Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital,  Avon, 
Connecticut,  under  the  general  heading  “New 
Horizons.”  The  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  announces  that  photo  offset  copies 
of  these  articles  may  now  be  obtained  from 
them  at  a  cost  of  5c  for  the  series. 


NEW  ADDRESS  FOR  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 

On  March  i,  the  National  Council  on  Re¬ 
habilitation  moved  to  its  new  office  at  1775 
Broadway,  Room  741-4,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
The  Council  would  appreciate  having  all  fu¬ 
ture  correspondence  sent  to  this  new  address. 


NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORK  COUNCIL 
PREPARES  BOOKLET  FOR 
DISTRIBUTION 

The  National  Social  Work  Council  has 
prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Service  to  Veterans,  a  booklet  en¬ 
titled  Service  to  Veterans,  which  is  “a  com¬ 
pilation  of  statements  from  twenty-one  Na¬ 
tional  Social  Work  Agencies  concerning  their 
programs  for  veterans.”  Copies  of  this  booklet 
may  be  obtained  from  the  National  Social 
Work  Council,  1790  Broadway,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y.  The  cost  is  $1.25  per  copy. 


Robinson  Pierce  b  himsdf  an  author.  Hb  boc4c,  It  Was 
Not  My  Own  Idea,  was  publbhed  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  last  year. 


DR.  R.  B.  IRWIN  HONORED 
BY  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  University 
of  Washington  Selection  Board  for  the 
“Alumnus  Summa  Laude  Dignatus”  Com¬ 
mittee  has  selected  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
executive  director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  as  its  unanimous  choice  for 
1945.  This  is  the  highest  honor  that  is  within 
the  power  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  is 
given  to  one  alumnus  each  year.  It  is  made 
in  collaboration  with  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  administration.  The  presentation  will 
take  place  on  the  afternoon  of  June  23  as  part 
of  the  University’s  graduation  ceremonies. 
Previous  recipients  of  the  award  which  this 
year  goes  to  Dr.  Irwin  are:  1938,  Professor 
Trevor  Kincaid,  University  of  Washington 
Professor  of  Zoology  and  distinguished  scien¬ 
tist;  1939,  Henry  Granger  Knight,  now  de¬ 
ceased,  research  scientist  and  head  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils;  1940,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sterling  Soule,  or¬ 
ganizer  and  director  of  the  University 
Washington  Nursing  School;  1941,  Temple 
Fay,  renowned  neuro-surgeon;  1942,  Philip 
G.  Johnson,  brilliant  engineer  and  executive 
in  the  field  of  aviation;  1943,  Dr.  Loyal  A. 
Shoudy,  outstanding  medical  practitioner  and 
research  man  in  the  field  of  industrial  medi¬ 
cine;  and  1944,  Eric  A.  Johnston,  president  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


BLIND  WRITER  WINS  PRIZE 

A  blind  writer  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  has 
recently  been  awarded  the  first  prize  of  100 
pounds  in  competition  organized  by  a  pub¬ 
lishing  house  for  a  book  of  juvenile  fiction. 
The  writer  is  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Whitehead, 
and  the  title  of  the  winning  manuscript.  Ad¬ 
venturous  Exile.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of 
paper,  the  publishers  are  unable  to  say  when 
the  book  will  be  issued;  meanwhile.  Miss 
Whitehead  is  planning  a  second  work. 
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IN  BUSINESS  FOR  HIMSELF 

Some  months  ago,  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  told  of  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  with  the  Household  Paper  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company  of  Detroit  for  the  employment 
of  blind,  or  partially  blind,  people  as  salesmen 
or  dealers  for  their  products.  The  following 
story  of  a  blind  man  of  Oklahoma  illustrates 
the  possibilities  in  this  field,  particularly  in 
some  of  the  smaller  towns. 

Clarence  H.  Slayton  has  established  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  own.  Though  almost  totally  blind, 
he  has,  during  the  past  four  and  a  half  years, 
built  up  a  clientele  of  customers  near  his 
home  in  Omaha  who  regularly  depend  on 
him  to  keep  them  supplied  with  such  house¬ 
hold  essentials  as  paper  towels,  toilet  tissue, 
facial  tissue,  waxed  paper,  shelf  paper,  cook¬ 
ing  parchment,  stationery,  greeting  cards, 
napkins,  and  other  paper  supplies,  as  well  as 
soaps,  floor  wax,  moth  preventatives,  and 
many  other  necessities  for  modern  house¬ 
keeping  which  are  quickly  used  up. 

His  operation  is  strictly  on  a  door-to-door 
basis,  and  he  calls  back  at  each  home  once 
each  month,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he 
has  previously  sold  to  that  home.  His  dem¬ 
onstration  of  actual  samples  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  that  he  carries  with  him,  as  well  as 
the  presentation  of  other  samples  from  a 
display  book,  is  so  smooth  that  his  customers 
hardly  realize  his  handicap.  His  wife  studies 
the  merchandise;  helps  him  keep  a  file  of 
his  customers  and  their  purchases;  makes  up 
and  mails  his  orders;  and  helps  sort  the 
merchandise  when  it  is  received  so  he  can 
deliver  each  customer’s  order  correctly. 

Because  the  merchandise  he  sells  is  used  up 
and  thrown  away,  there  is  a  steady  repeat 
business  for  him  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  he  has  had  good  earnings  every  week 
since  he  first  entered  this  business.  As  he  adds 
more  and  more  customers  to  his  files,  his 
earnings  increase  steadily.  For  example,  in 
1941  his  weekly  sales  averaged  slightly  under 


$95.00,  while  in  1942  the  average  was  well 
over  $100.00. 

Mr.  Slayton’s  type  of  business  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  Household  Paper  Products  Company, 
of  Detroit,  Michigan — an  organization  which 
has  a  well-rounded  line  of  fast-selling  mer¬ 
chandise  for  this  type  of  operation.  Since  all 
of  the  articles  require  only  a  small  sample 
to  show  the  quality,  texture,  weight,  and 
design  or  pattern,  it  is  easy  for  buyers  to 
determine  their  needs  by  merely  looking  at 
the  sample  book  furnished  by  the  Company 
in  which  actual  samples  of  various  items  are 
mounted.  These  samples  sell  themselves. 

This  makes  the  Household  Paper  Products 
line  especially  suitable  for  blind  persons  who 
wish  to  establish  themselves  as  paper  mer¬ 
chants  in  their  own  conununities,  selling  such 
articles  to  their  neighbors,  their  friends,  and 
to  the  list  of  repeat  customers  they  can  readily 
build  up  with  this  line  of  merchandise.  This 
firm  already  has  several  blind  “dealers”  who 
have  built  up  a  dependable,  independent 
business  for  themselves,  as  well  as  hundreds 
of  other  dealers  who  are  not  handicapped. 

Blind  persons  who  have  some  one  at  home 
or  nearby  to  help  them  in  learning  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  in  handling  the  paper  work 
would  do  well  as  dealers  in  Household  Paper 
Products.  The  firm  has  resident  managers  in 
the  northeastern  states  and  the  Middle  West 
as  far  west  as  Colorado,  and  these  managers 
are  trained  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
prefer  starting  of  blind  persons  who  wish 
to  establish  a  paper  business  of  their  own. 
The  Company  furnishes  well-planned  sales 
plans,  extends  credit,  and  sends  sample  equip¬ 
ment  to  persons  with  a  good  credit  history. 

Blind  persons  interested  in  this  work,  or 
those  interested  in  assisting  the  blind,  should 
write  to  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  15 
West  16  Street,  New  York,  New  York,  for 
further  information. 

Eugene  D.  Morgret 
Manager,  Retail  Sales  Division 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind 


IN  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURES 


Arkansas 

S.  96.  Provides  for  the  placement  of  blind 
persons  in  vending  stands  in  public  buildings. 
Introduced  January  23  by  Reaves. 

California 

S.  155.  Relates  to  the  function  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
and  the  Social  Welfare  Board.  Introduced 
January  16  by  Mayo. 

S.  336.  Changes  the  amount  of  aid  to  the 
blind  from  $50  to  $60  f>er  month.  Introduced 
January  22  by  Judah. 

A.  461.  Relates  to  procedures  and  actions 
regarding  aid  to  the  needy  blind.  Introduced 
January  22  by  Vernon  Kilpatrick. 

A.  1567.  Relates  to  aid  to  blind  persons.  In¬ 
troduced  January  26  by  Evans. 

A.  1703.  Relates  to  aid  to  the  needy  blind, 
and  provides  for  procedures  and  actions  in 
relation  thereto.  Introduced  January  27  by 
Ernest  C.  Crowley  and  Mr.  Debs. 

A.  1709.  Relates  to  aid  to  blind  persons  and 
eliminates  responsibility  of  relatives  of  recip¬ 
ients  of  aid  to  reimburse  the  state  and  county 
for  such  aid.  Introduced  January  27  by  Mc¬ 
Millan. 

A.  1710,  A.  1711,  A.  1808.  Relate  to  aid  to 
the  needy  blind  and  to  partially  self-support¬ 
ing  blind  residents;  increase  the  amount  paid 
per  month  to  $75;  and  provide  for  procedures 
and  actions  in  relation  thereto.  Introduced 
January  27  by  Debs. 

A.  2106.  Provides  for  payments  to  counties 
by  the  state  in  respect  to  recipients  and  form¬ 
er  recipients  confined  in  county  hospital.  In¬ 
troduced  January  27  by  Niehouse. 

Connecticut 

S.  390.  Increases  the  amount  of  aid  to  the 


blind  to  $40  per  month.  Introduced  February 
I  by  Coles. 

Idaho 

S.  87  and  S,  97.  Provide  public  assistance 
to  blind  persons  including  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation.  Introduced  February  7  and  February 
8  by  Public  Assistance  Committee. 

Indiana 

S.  153.  Transfers  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  from  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  the  Board  of  Industrial 
Aid  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Blind.  Introduced  January  31  by  Kendall  and 
Stemle. 

H.  250.  Raises  maximum  benefit  payments 
for  the  aged  and  the  blind  from  $40  to  $50 
per  month.  Introduced  January  29  by  Beck- 
tell  and  Kraft. 

Iowa 

S.  185.  Relates  to  aid  to  the  needy  blind  and 
the  amount  of  assistance  that  may  be  paid. 
Introduced  February  i  by  Faul. 

S.  224.  Permits  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  to  accept  Federal  aid.  Introduced  Feb¬ 
ruary  8  by  the  Social  Security  Committee. 

Missouri 

H.  1 16.  Relates  to  persons  eligible  for  blind 
pensions.  Introduced  January  29  by  Roberts. 

Tennessee 

H.  424  and  S.  318.  Provide  that  the  poll  tax 
exemption  to  blind  persons  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
voked  except  for  cause.  Introduced  February 
I  by  Curry  and  Hall. 

H.  598.  Provides  a  revolving  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  materials  and  supplies  for  home 
industries  for  blind  persons.  Introduced  Feb¬ 
ruary  7  by  Coleman  and  Bradshaw. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


On  March  12,  the  American  Foundation  store  their  self-confidence  and  give  them  a 
for  the  Blind  broadcast  an  appeal  for  portable  feeling  of  independence, 
typewriters  to  be  donated  to  sightless  service-  The  Summer  Course  for  Workers  with  the 
men,  explaining  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  Adult  Blind  sponsored  by  the  American 
for  the  Foundation  to  obtain  these  machines  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  will  be  offered 
through  the  usual  channels.  Within  two  days,  this  year  from  June  18  to  July  27  at  Ypsilanti, 
the  general  public  began  responding  by  send-  Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Univer- 
ing  in  portables,  most  of  them  in  excellent  sity  of  Michigan. 

condition.  At  time  of  going  to  press,  50  ma-  Through  the  co-operation  of  Michigan 
chines  had  been  received,  and  more  were  on  State  Normal  College,  the  summer  session 
their  way  to  the  Foundation.  The  appeal  is  will  be  housed  on  the  campus  of  the  Normal 
for  one  hundred  used  machines,  which  the  College  at  Ypsilanti.  The  charge  for  room 
Foundation  is  prepared  to  put  in  good  repair  and  board  on  the  campus  will  be  $20  per 
and  ship  to  the  sightless  servicemen  who  week  in  a  single  room;  $18.50  per  week  in  a 
need  them.  In  making  his  appeal,  Dr.  Irwin  double  room. 

explained  that  one  of  the  first  things  these  Courses  to  be  offered  include:  Educational 
men  want  is  a  portable  typewriter.  They  Psychology  for  Home  Teachers;  Social  Case 
learn  to  operate  them  in  a  short  time,  and  Work;  the  Field  of  Social  Work;  Causes  of 
find  that  being  able  to  write  to  family  and  Blindness  and  their  Social  Implications;  and 
friends  in  this  way  goes  far  in  helping  to  re-  History  and  Philosophy  of  Work  with  the 

Blind.  There  are  no  academic  prerequisites 
for  admission  to  those  courses.  Tuition  fees 
will  be  $20  for  each  course. 

For  further  information  address: 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Co-ordinator 
Summer  Course  for  Workers  with  the 
Adult  Blind 
15  West  16  Street 
New  York  1 1,  N.Y. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  5.  War  Department,  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General;  Colonel  Derrick  T.  Vail, 
Chief  Consultant  in  Ophthalmology,  succeed¬ 
ing  Lieutenant  Colonel  M.  E.  Randolph. 
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Page  64.  Barnes  Agricultural  School  for 
the  Blind;  Fred  C.  Ward,  superintendent, 
succeeding  Merton  M.  Lake. 

Page  55.  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  Butler  County  Branch;  address 
is  now  III  West  New  Castle  Street,  Butler, 
Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Sullivan  has  been  aji- 
pointed  executive  secretary.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Mc- 
Kim  has  resigned. 

Page  10^.  West  Virginia  Schools  for  Deaf 
and  Blind;  R.  M.  Golladay,  acting  superin¬ 
tendent,  taking  the  place  of  Stanley  R.  Harris, 
formerly  superintendent,  who  has  joined  the 
armed  forces. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  (Sp), 
Avon,  Connecticut,  training  center  for  war- 
blinded  servicemen,  has  added  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  to  its  staff  in  the  person  of  Merton  M. 
Lake,  who  will  be  director  of  the  Agriculture 
Department.  Mr.  Lake’s  past  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  fit  him  admirably  for  his  work  at 
Avon.  He  was  the  first  superintendent  of  The 
Barnes  School  at  Henniker,  New  Hampshire 
— the  agricultural  school  established  there  in 
1941  by  the  New  Hampshire  Association  for 
the  Blind — and  held  that  position  until  his 
new  appointment.  Under  Mr.  Lake’s  direc¬ 
tion,  this  School  became  the  recognized  voca¬ 
tional  training  center  for  the  rural  blind  who 
wished  to  make  farming  their  means  of  live¬ 
lihood.  Mr.  Lake  took  over  his  duties  at  Avon 
in  February. 

Fred  C.  Ward,  formerly  supervisor  of  the 
Division  of  Blind  Services  for  New  Hamj>- 
shire,  will  be  the  new  superintendent  of  The 
Barnes  School — which  he  was  instrumental  in 
starting.  Mr.  Ward,  who  is  blind,  has  been 
operating  a  large  farm  of  his  own  at  Chi¬ 


chester,  New  Hampshire,  and  has  for  some 
time  been  serving  on  the  executive  committee 
of  The  Barnes  School. 

The  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  Army 
Service  Forces,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Derrick 
T.  Vail  as  Chief  Consultant  in  Ophthalmol¬ 
ogy.  Colonel  Vail,  who  was  previously  active 
in  the  European  Theatre  of  Operations,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Lieutenant  Colonel  M.  E.  Randolph, 
who  has  been  named  Chief  of  the  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose,  and  Throat  Section  at  the  Valley  Forge 
General  Hospital  at  Phoenixville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  N.  Greear,  Jr., 
who  previously  held  this  post  at  Valley  Forge, 
has  been  appointed  to  General  Hawley’s  staff 
at  Headquarters  of  the  European  Theatre  of 
Operations. 

The  West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  have  named  R.  M.  Golladay  as 
acting  superintendent  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Stanley  R.  Harris’s  dejxirture  for 
service  with  the  armed  forces.  Mr.  Harris,  who 
entered  the  army  on  March  7,  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  Mr.  Golladay  has  been  principal 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  His  post  will  now  be  filled  by  Seldcm 
W.  Brannon,  instructor  of  social  science. 


NECROLOGY 


Merle  Elliott  Tracy,  whose  column,  “M.  E. 
Tracy  Says,”  was  published  in  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  from  1924  to  1934,  died 
on  March  4,  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York, 
at  the  age  of  65.  Mr.  Tracy,  who  was  blind 
almost  from  birth,  and  never  attained  more 
than  one-fifth  vision,  received  his  education 
at  Perkins  Institution.  Despite  his  visual 
handicap,  he  became  over  the  years,  an  edi- 


NECROLOGY 


‘  torial  columnist  with  an  estimated  10,000,000 
readers,  a  distinguished  editor  and  publisher, 
and  an  author.  He  was  born  in  Southwest 
Harbor,  Maine,  and  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  Houston,  Texas,  working  on  the 
I  Houston  Chronicle.  He  later  shifted  to  the 
'  Houston  Press,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 

Later  he  established  an  oflSce  in  New  York, 
i  In  1936  he  bought  the  magazine  Current  His¬ 
tory  from  The  New  Yor\  Times,  and  was  its 
editor  and  publisher  until  1939.  He  was  au¬ 
thor  of  Our  Country,  Our  People  and  Theirs, 
and  New  World  Challenge  to  Democracy.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  working  on  his 
autobiography  and  was  engaged  in  editorial 
j  work  on  an  encyclopedia. 

I  The  death  occurred  in  New  York  City  on 
j  February  24  of  William  Fuhrmeister,  blind 

t  musician  and  entertainer,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two  years.  Without  sight  almost  from  birth, 
“Bill,”  as  he  was  known  to  his  friends, 
cherished  the  ambition  to  become  a  singer 
[I  and  musician  from  early  childhood.  He  had 
[I  a  keen  natural  talent,  and  could  play  re¬ 
markably  well  by  ear  long  before  he  had  any 
formal  instruction  in  music.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  was  awarded  a  scholarship 
which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  study  voice. 
His  natural  gifts, 'combined  with  the  profes- 
I  sional  training  he  was  able  to  obtain,  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  a  means  of  livelihood  as  a 
musical  entertainer  for  well  over  thirty  years. 
His  performances  were  popular  at  night  clubs, 
and  for  seven  years  he  was  a  featured  singer 
at  “The  Black  Cat,”  in  New  York’s  Green¬ 
wich  Village.  For  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
^  life,  Mr.  Fuhrmeister  entertained  patrons  of 
Asti’s  Restaurant,  which  is  also  in  the  Green¬ 
wich  Village  section  of  New  York. 

Although  entirely  dependent  for  his  liveli- 
I  hood  on  his  musicianship,  Mr.  Fuhrmeister 
j  was  most  generous  in  the  use  of  his  talents 
I  for  the  entertainment  of  those  who  were  un- 
able  to  recompense  him  in  any  way  other 
I  than  by  their  expressions  of  gratitude  and  ap- 
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preciation.  For  many  years,  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season,  he  visited  the  blind  and  crippled 
at  Welfare  Island,  and  gave  them  of  his  best. 
Only  five  weeks  before  his  death  he  took 
part  in  a  program  of  entertainment  at  the 
Home  for  the  Destitute  Blind  in  New  York. 

In  1935,  Mr.  Fuhrmeister  married  Elizabeth 
Hofmann,  of  New  York  City,  who  survives 
him.  He  left  no  other  close  relatives. 

The  death,  on  March  ii,  of  Dr.  William 
John  Ellis,  Commissioner  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies  for  New  Jersey,  is  a  loss  not  only 
to  the  leadership  of  state-wdde  social  service 
and  its  administration  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  represents  an  equal  loss  to  work  for 
the  blind  in  New  Jersey  and  throughout  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Few  administrators  in 
social  service  knew  the  problems  of  the  blind 
as  well  and  as  intimately  as  did  Commissioner 
Ellis.  Despite  the  scope  of  his  job,  he  admin¬ 
istered  one  of  the  broadest  welfare  and  insti¬ 
tutional  programs  in  the  country;  he  took  a 
personal  interest  in  the  most  advanced  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  many  problems  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  and  stood  four-square  for  the  highest 
quality  of  service  to  meet  their  every  need. 
The  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  his  edu¬ 
cational  career  as  a  specialist  in  psychology 
and  institutional  and  welfare  administration 
was  specifically  directed  towards  his  life’s 
work.  A  true  humanitarian,  kindly  and  con¬ 
siderate,  he  always  seemed  to  have  thought 
for  the  point  of  view  and  needs  of  the  blind. 

The  field  of  ophthalmology  lost  two  of  its 
outstanding  men  by  death  during  the  month 
of  February.  They  were  Dr.  Mark  J.  Schoen¬ 
berg,  who  died  on  February  15,  at  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York,  at  the  age  of 
70;  and  Dr.  Ellice  M.  Alger,  whose  death 
occurred  at  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital  in 
New  York  on  February  18,  at  the  age  of  74. 

Dr.  Schoenberg,  who  was  born  in  Rumania, 
was  graduated  from  the  Bucharest  Medical 
{^Continued  on  Page  iiy.  Col.  2) 
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Some  of  the  workshops  affiliated  with  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind  have  received 
notices  from  different  government  depart¬ 
ments  requesting  information  pertaining  to 
the  renegotiation  of  contracts.  N.I.B.  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  official  ruling  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made 
Products  on  this  matter,  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“There  has  been  received  the  memorandum 
quoted  below  in  response  to  the  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  status  of  agencies  for  the  blind 
under  the  Renegotiation  Act: 

“Subsection  (i)  (1)  (d)  of  the  1943  Rene¬ 
gotiation  Act  provides  that  it  shall  not  apply 
to — 

“(D)  Any  contract  or  subcontract  with  an 
organization  exempt  from  taxation  under  Sec¬ 
tion  1 01  (6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

“Section  loi  (6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  exempts  from  taxation: 

“(6)  Corporations,  and  any  community 
chest,  fund,  or  foundation,  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  literary,  or  educational  purposes,  or 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  or 
animals,  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share¬ 
holder  or  individual,  and  no  substantial  part 
of  the  activities  of  which  is  carrying  on  prop¬ 
aganda,  or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence 
legislation. 

“As  the  industrial  shops  for  the  Blind 
would  come  within  the  definition  of  ‘char¬ 
itable’  covered  by  Section  loi  (6)  of  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Code,  they  are  not  renegotiable 
under  any  contracts.” 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  (A 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana : 

“A  total  of  $12,539.32  bonus  was  declared 
for  67  employees.  This  bonus  was  accrued 
during  the  year  at  the  rate  of  $4.00  per  week 
for  each  employee.  The  total  bonus  for  each 
employee  was  dependent  upon  the  number 
of  weeks  in  our  employ  for  the  year.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  an  employee  with  us  for  the  whole 
year  had  an  accrued  bonus  of  $208.  An  em¬ 
ployee  with  us,  say  20  weeks,  received  $80. 
The  bonus  is  not  paid  to  the  employee  in  one 
lump  sum  but  in  three  installments.  The  em¬ 
ployee  received  the  first  payment  at  our 
Christmas  dinner.  This  first  payment  was  in 
the  form  of  a  $100  War  Bond  for  those  hav¬ 
ing  $208  coming.  In  most  cases,  the  cost  of 
the  $100  War  Bond  was  $93.80,  which  in¬ 
cluded  withholding  tax.  In  addition,  one  third 
of  the  balance  of  the  bonus  was  paid  in  cash. 
The  second  third  of  the  bonus  will  be  paid 
in  the  summer  of  1945  when  the  employee 
gets  a  two-weeks  vacation.  At  this  vacation 
time,  the  employee  will  receive  our  minimum 
weekly  salary  of  $14  per  week  in  addition. 
The  last  third  of  the  bonus  will  be  paid  about 
October,  1945  when  the  Fall  expenses  become 
evident.  In  the  meantime,  in  1945,  a  $4.00 
per  week  bonus  is  being  accrued  for  each  em¬ 
ployee  which  will  be  distributed  in  the  above 
manner  beginning  at  Christmas  1945.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  this  weekly  accrual  will  be  increased. 

“In  addition  to  the  above  bonus  plan,  we 
have  a  Health  and  Accident  Fund.  This  fund 
was  created  out  of  earnings  in  order  that  we 
can  pay  our  employees  the  minimum  weekly 
wage  of  $14  while  they  are  sick  or  forced  to 
stay  out  of  work  for  any  other  good  reason.” 
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bonuses  to  blind  workmen  when  they  are  in 
a  fx>sition  to  do  so. 

There  are  still  a  number  of  affidavits  and 
questionnaires  which  have  not  been  returned 
by  the  workshops  for  the  year  1944.  N.I.B. 
will  appreciate  these  being  sent  in  immediate¬ 
ly- 

If  any  workshop  is  unable  to  meet  its 
scheduled  shipping  dates  on  either  brooms  or 
mops,  it  is  asked  to  notify  N.I.B.  by  the  15th 
of  the  month  so  orders  can  be  reallocated 
for  that  particular  month  to  some  other  workr 
shop.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  live 
up  to  promised  shipping  dates. 

Shops  having  left-over  or  short  pieces  of 
pillowcase  material  which  can  be  made  into 
17"  or  18"  squares  with  Y/'  hems,  are  asked 
to  contact  the  I.  G.  Brockelman  Textile  Com¬ 
pany,  1 15  Worth  Street,  New  York  City, 
which  is  interested  in  purchasing  same. 

Amendment  No.  71 1,  which  has  been  sent 
to  workshops,  officially  places  a  new  hand- 
swab  on  the  Schedule  of  Blind-made  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Workshops  interested  in  qualifying  for 
producing  this  article  for  the  government, 
are  asked  to  notify  N.I.B.,  which  will  be  glad 
to  send  a  copy  of  the  specifications. 

N.I.B.  has  recently  developed  a  new  4- 
harness  weave  rug  and  will  be  glad  to  send, 
upon  request,  instructions  for  weaving  this 
rug,  which  is  our  number  R-806. 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  cotton  warp,  many 
shops  have  been  using  rayon  warp  which 
has  proven  quite  satisfactory,  but  does  have 
some  peculiarities.  N.I.B.  is,  therefore,  dis¬ 
patching  instructions  for  the  handling  of 
rayon  warp. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
General  Manager 


University,  and  later  studied  in  Vienna  and 
Germany.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1900 
and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  here  a 
year  later.  He  founded  the  New  York  Society 
for  Clinical  Ophthalmology;  was  an  author¬ 
ity  on  glaucoma;  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Glaucoma  of  the  National 
ScKiety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Editors  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  journal.  The  Sight-Saving  Review.  He 
was  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Manhattan  Eye, 
Ear  and  Throat  Hospital,  and  consultant 
ophthalmologist  at  the  Bronx  Hospital.  From 
1912  to  1935  he  was  attending  surgeon  at  the 
Herman  Knapp  Memorial  Hospital,  and 
served  as  chief  in  the  glaucoma  clinic  there 
until  his  retirement  as  surgeon  emeritus.  He 
was  also  an  instructor  in  ophthalmology  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  and  consultant  ophthal¬ 
mologist  at  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Dr.  Alger  was  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  professor  of  ophthalmology  at  the  New 
York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  and 
surgeon  in  its  hospital.  He  was  a  former 
president  of  the  New  York  Ophthalmological 
Society,  and  had  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  section  on  ophthalmology  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine.  In  1938  Dr.  Alger 
was  awarded  the  Leslie  Dana  Gold 
Medal,  given  annually  by  the  Association  for 
Research  in  Ophthalmology  and  the  St.  Louis 
Society  for  the  Blind  “for  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the 
conservation  of  vision.”  He  was  a  founder  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  and  served  continuously  on  its 
board  of  directors  until  his  death. 

The  Ophthalmological  Society  of  Egypt 
has  announced  that  it  will  award  a  gold 
medal  annually  for  the  contribution  deemed 
most  valuable  that  year  in  the  field  of  oph¬ 
thalmology.  A  competitive  essay  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  award. 
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Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind — George  S. 
Hamm,  instructor  in  tuning  at  the  Alabama  School 
for  the  Blind,  has  just  completed  his  fortieth  year 
in  that  capacity.  In  its  January  issue.  The  Alabama 
Messenger  extends  its  congratulations,  and  prints  an 
interesting  article  by  Mr.  Hamm  in  which  he  re¬ 
calls  his  early  days  at  the  School,  which  was  then 
called  the  “Academy  for  the  Blind,”  and  traces  its 
development  to  its  present  status. 

Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — 
Students  at  the  Arizona  School  have  been  active  in 
the  world  of  entertainment  lately.  The  chorus  of 
the  Blind  Department  has  lent  its  singing  talent 
to  a  number  of  bond  shows,  and  in  February  about 
thirty  of  the  children  traveled  to  Phoenix  to  present 
a  program  for  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  that  city. 

D.  C.  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
(Washington,  D.  C.) — ^Mrs.  Margaret  R.  OstCTman, 
executive  director  of  the  Washington  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  was  the  speaker  at  the 
February  meeting  of  the  D.  C.  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind. 

Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind — ^Fred  H. 
Sturm,  managing  director  of  the  Kansas  City  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  has  sent  to  the  Outloo\  the 
following  letter  received  recently  from  a  service¬ 
man — a  former  Kansas  City  boy — ^now  with  the 
armed  forces  in  Assam,  India:  “Gentlemen:  I  was 
recently  issued  a  broom  from  our  supply  room. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  noticed  that  it  had 
been  made  by  your  splendid  organization.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  this  is  the  only  broom  I  have  had  that 
was  good,  for  local-manufactured  ones  are  of  very 
inferior  quality.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know 
your  products  are  aiding  the  war  effort,  especially 
this  far  away.  I  have  been  by  your  factory  many 
times,  as  I  am  a  suburban  resident  of  Kansas  City. 
Congratulations  to  your  entire  organization!  Keep 
up  the  good  work!”  The  letter  is  signed  “Corptaral 
Russell  Weirick,”  whose  civilian  address  is  9208 
East  64th  Street,  Route  3,  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Sturm 


states  that  on  receipt  of  this  soldier’s  letter,  his 
office  called  all  the  Weiricks  in  the  telephone  book, 
and  finally  located  the  serviceman’s  wife,  who  is 
working  in  a  bomber  plant  in  Kansas  City.  The 
blind  “winders”  at  the  Association  are  now  making 
up  a  very  fine  whisk  broom  to  send  to  Corporal 
Weirick  in  appreciation  of  his  kind  letter.  And 
speaking  of  brooms,  the  Kansas  City  Association 
has  already  sent  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  them  to  the  army  and  navy  since  Pearl 
Harbor. 

The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — In  co¬ 
operation  with  the  North  Dakota  State  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind  has  admitted  Miss  Christine  Simonson,  of 
Finley,  North  Dakota,  to  serve  as  a  trainee  in  the 
workshop.  Miss  Simonson  is  to  spend  the  regular 
work  week  in  the  shop,  devoting  time  to  as  many 
projects  as  are  available. 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind — Boys  at 
the  Montana  School  arc  busily  making  ashtrays  and 
other  items  for  the  Junior  Red  Cross  to  take  to 
convalescent  servicemen,  while  the  girls  are  knitting, 
weaving,  and  making  comfortable  slippers  for  them. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness — The  following  new  members  have  been  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness:  Clarence  G. 
Michalis,  chairman.  Seamen’s  Bank  for  Savings, 
New  York  City;  Dr.  R.  Townlcy  Paton,  New  York 
ophthalmologist;  and  Charles  Sheard,  Ph.D.,  direc¬ 
tor,  Division  of  Biophysical  Research,  Mayo  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Medical  Education  and  Research,  Rochester, 
Minnesota.  Announcement  has  been  made  also  that 
Dr.  Willis  S.  Knighton,  New  York  ophthalmologist, 
will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Glau¬ 
coma  of  the  National  Society,  succeeding  the  late 
Dr.  Mark  J.  Schoenberg. 

Oregon  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  Blind  Trade 
School — The  Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Oregon 
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i  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  Blind  Trade  School 
contains  five  recommendations  for  immediate  ac¬ 
tion.  They  are  briefly:  (i)  To  enlarge  the  training 
j  program  of  the  Blind  Trade  School.  (2)  To  estab¬ 
lish  the  training  program  under  appropriations, 
thereby  permitting  an  increase  in  the  standard  of 
wages  paid  the  blind,  and  an  improvement  in  goods 
produced  in  the  production  workshop  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  (3)  The  establishing  of  a  program  of  build¬ 
ing,  equipping,  and  maintaining  adequate  facilities 
for  a  home  for  the  aged  blind  of  Oregon  to  be 
constructed  on  the  present  grounds  of  the  Oregon 
Blind  Trade  School.  (4)  That  the  requirement  of  a 
three-years’  residence  prior  to  admission  to  the  Blind 
Trade  School  be  lessened  in  respect  to  applications 
for  training.  (5)  That  the  Vocational  and  Placement 
j  program,  which  is  taken  over  by  the  Rehabilitation 

I  Department,  be  converted  to  a  home-teaching  pro¬ 
gram  as  soon  as  possible. 

Pennsylvania:  State  Council  for  the  Blind — The 
State  Council  has  recently  added  two  new  members 
to  its  staff.  They  are:  Miss  Annette  Dinsmore,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Assistance,  who  is  now  a  field  super¬ 
visor  of  the  home  instructors  for  the  adult  blind 
with  the  State  Council;  and  Miss  Betsy  M.  Shank, 
formerly  with  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  who  is  now  field 
supervisor.  Prevention  of  Blindness  Division. 

Perkins  Institution — ^The  One  Hundred  and  Thir¬ 
teenth  Annual  Report  of  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  has  recently  made 
its  appearance  in  a  most  attractive  format.  The  re¬ 
port  is  generously  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
prints  and  photographs  featuring  such  famous  blind 
people  as  the  Byzantine  general,  Belisarius  {Circa 
505-565  A.D.),  John  Milton,  Valentin  Hauy,  Johann 
Wilhelm  Klein,  and  William  Hickling  Prescott. 

I  Washington:  Department  of  Social  Security 
{Olympia} — Effective  May  i,  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Washington  State  Department  of  Social  Se¬ 
curity,  will  be  able  to  cover  completely  the  needs 
of  the  blind  individual  and  his  normal  dependents, 
I  as  well  as  general  medical  care  of  the  blind  through 
!  a  free-choice-of-doctor  plan.  The  Department  of 
I  Social  Security,  for  all  programs,  uses  a  standard  of 


assistance  with  a  minimum  and  maximum  amount 
for  the  common  living  items  such  as  food,  rent, 
clothing,  utilities,  personal  items,  etc.  These  mini¬ 
mum  and  maximum  amounts  have  been  arrived  at 
through  taking  the  items  and  quantities  required 
by  studies  made  by  various  home  economics  groups, 
and  then  by  pricing  these  articles  in  the  various 
communities  of  the  state.  It  is  expected  that  the 
average  grant  will  be  approximately  $49  after  in¬ 
come  and  resources  have  been  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  that  general  medical  care  will  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $5.00  per  month  per  person  for  those 
on  the  assistance  rcJls. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  ( Pitts¬ 
burgh) — At  the  request  of,  and  under  the  auspices 
of,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Special 
Education,  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind  reopened  its  sight-saving  class  on  February  5, 
with  Mrs.  Lewis  Cooner  in  charge,  and  with  an 
initial  enrollment  of  five  boys.  Sight  conservation 
classes  were  first  started  at  this  School  in  1918,  and 
by  1919  twenty-five  pupils  were  enrolled  in  this 
particular  class.  In  1924,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  long  waiting  list  of  braille  pupils,  all  appli¬ 
cants  who  might  be  classified  as  of  sight-saving  visual 
acuity  were  referred  back  to  their  public  school 
district  for  education.  Present  conditions  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  decreased  enrollment  in  the  School’s  braille 
classes,  however,  and  the  resultant  availability  of 
more  space  has  made  it  possible  for  the  School  to 
accede  to  the  request  of  the  State  Department  of 
Special  Education.  Miss  Alice  Long  has  become 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  and  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
School’s  choral  work,  which  includes  private  voice 
coaching.  Miss  Long  is  soprano  soloist  at  the  Shady- 
side  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  well  known  in 
Pittsburgh  musical  circles. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  (Romney) — Mrs.  Della  Harris  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  staff  of  the  West  Virginia  Schools  as 
teacher  of  mathematics  and  social  science.  Other 
new  members  of  the  staff  for  this  term  include: 
Miss  Betty  Ann  Schnibbe,  teacher  erf  piano  and 
chorus;  Mrs.  Nalda  Harmison,  fifth  grade  and 
physical  education  for  girls;  and  Miss  Lela  Thomas, 
piano. 
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PALESTINE  LIGHTHOUSE 
TO  HOLD  FORUM  LUNCHEON 

The  Palestine  Lighthouse  will  hold  a  Forum 
Luncheon  on  Tuesday,  May  22,  at  the 
Hotel  Plaza,  New  York  City,  when  heads  of 
schools,  commissions,  and  welfare  services  for 
the  blind  will  present  a  co-ordinated  picture 
of  “Four  Freedoms  for  the  Blind  Today  and 
Tomorrow.”  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Friedman, 
president  of  the  Palestine  Lighthouse,  will 
tell  the  story  of  the  blind  of  the  East,  and 
give  postwar  plans  to  be  inaugurated  at  the 
Palestine  School  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  David  de 
Sola  Pool,  honorary  president  of  the  Palestine 
Lighthouse,  will  be  toastmaster. 

Among  those  expected  to  attend  the  lunch¬ 
eon  are:  Helen  Keller,  honorary  president  of 
the  Palestine  Lighthouse;  Dr.  Gabriel  Far¬ 
rell,  director  of  Perkins  Institution;  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Commander  Merle  E.  Frampton,  U.S.N. 
R.;  Mrs.  Hugh  Grant  Straus,  New  York 
State  Commissioner  for  the  Blind;  George  F. 
Meyer,  executive  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind;  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  executive  director,  American  Founda¬ 


tion  for  the  Blind;  Dr.  Jacob  Greenberg,  as¬ 
sociate  superintendent.  New  York  Board  of 
Education;  Leonard  M.  Wallstein,  president^ 
of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind. 

At  this  meeting  of  East  and  West  a  plao 
will  be  proposed  for  closer  co-operation  in 
the  aid  of  blind  war  victims,  and  a  consults^ 
tion  on  services  to  blind  refugees  reaching 
Palestine  or  residing  there.  1 

Since  all  institutions  for  the  Jewish  Blind  1 
in  Central  and  Southeastern  Europe  have  , 
been  destroyed,  the  Palestine  School  for  thc^ 
Blind,  with  the  close  of  the  war,  will  increas¬ 
ingly  become  a  haven  for  blind  refugees.  It 
is  the  only  one  remaining  in  a  vast  territory, 
its  pupils  coming  from  all  parts  of  Palestine 
and  neighboring  countries.  It  is  a  residential 
industrial  school,  with  a  workshop  and  com¬ 
munity  center  for  nonresident  adults.  It 
gives  general  education,  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing  in  music  and  crafts.  Classes  range  from 
prekindergarten  through  high  school.  Grad-  , 
uates  are  eligible  for  entrance  to  the  Hebrew 
University.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  a  special 
building  will  be  erected  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  war-blind. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  ran.  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 


